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MEMOIR OF HENRY CLARKE WRIGHT. 


° 
BY MARY HOWITT. 


(Concluded from p. 118.) 


We have now arrived at the year 1815, when peace 
was made between Great Biitain and America. Henry 
Wright, aceording to his warlike and democratic feelings, 
had sympathised most intensely in the events of tie 
war, rejoicing in every triumph of his ecuntry over “ the 
proud Britishers,” whom he hated abundantly. The 
conclusion of the war produced an effect much nearer 
home than the good hatters of Norwich had looked for ; 
the price of hats, which had been very high during the 
war, now fell; the English hat-maker rejoiced that a 
new and extensive market was opened for hia goods, and 
the American hatter bewailed his fate aa a ruined wan, 
Henry Wright's master among the rest, He complained 
that his apprentices were a burden to him, and an this, 
four of them, among whom was 9up friend, prapased to 
leave him; Henry's principal reason, however, being 
that he might have an opportunity of pursuing his 
studies ina higher and better school than any te be 
found in Norwich. 

In writing to his father respecting what he called hig 
“ conversion,” he had found a defect in himself, of which 
till then he had been unaware; this was, difficulty in 
expressing himself forcibly and elearly; for this he 
found he wanted study, and to school, therefore, he de- 
termined to go. 

His parting with his fellow apprentices, whom he 
loved, and between whom an« himself there had so long 


been an intercsange of geod offices, and with his mistress | 


and her little children, who likewise were very dear to 
him, was in a high degree painful. And even when the 
hour of departure came, his yaster—the hard, bratal 
man—accompanied him a shor distance on his way, 
entered into conversation with him on religious matters ; 
encouraged him to persevere in the upright, honest 
course he had hitherto pursued, and, begging him to 
forget and forgive all his ill-temper and unkindness, 
bade him farewell with tears in his eyes, Sueh was the 
effect of goodness on what appeared a hopelessly 
brutal nature, 

‘he events which Henry had communicated to hig 
father had afforded him unmingled pleasure ; they met 
on common ground, and conversed, not as the stera 
father and the timid child, but as friend with friend. 
To his pleasure and surprise, he found that his father 
had already formed plans for his future; he should 
devote himself to steady preparation hor being a 


minister, and in this his geod step-mother was a | 


zealous co-operator, and undertook to furnish his ward- 
robe; the brothers, too, had adopted the idea, and 
urged it warmly; there was nothing for him te do, 
but to acquiesce. Again he was at school with hooks 
and writing materials about him, no longer the child 
learning merely the task required from its memory, or 
the youth rejoicing over the proving of a sum, but the 
inquiring, active-minded young man, gifted with that 
fine moral sense which made him deeply aware that his 
influence for good upon others ‘lenenden solely upon 
himself, and that he could be wise, good, great or 
learned, only by his own efforts. A deeply ingrafted 
consciousness of this fact is the noblest foundation for 
a sterling and manly character. 

The energy and industry with which he applied him- 


self to study were astonishing to every one. Study was | 


an all-absorbing passion; he applied to it with all his 


mind, and all his strength, and so completely did it | 


employ his entire faculties, that although there were 


forty _Students beside himself, he hardly became | 
acquainted with their names, and searecly allowed him- | 


self time to eat or sleep. 





an infinite privilege to live, and this, I believe, was 
owing to the impulse given to my intellectual being by 
the excitement and interest I felt in my studies.” 

Asa student for the ministry, it was necessary that he 
should become acquainted with the classies. He bought, 
therefore, a Latin grammar and dictionary, a copy of 
Ciczro and Virgil, and other such works as were con- 
sidered necessary for the study of that language. He 
had no master, but that was of small consequence to a 
determined scholar like himself, and in about three 
weeks he commenced reading Virgil. In three months 
time he had gone through the whole of Virgil and 
Cicero, and at the same time studied composition and 

ublic speaking. He soon after commenced the Greek, 
in the same way, without a master, and very soon was 
yeading the gospel of St. John, the whole of which he 
carefully committed to memory. His delight in the 
study of these languages was beyond any thing which 
he had experienced before ; he perfectly revelled in them, 
and the skill and rapidity with which he wrote the 
Greek character were most remarkable. 

For three years he pursued his studies in the Greek 
and Latin ; he studied during this time sixteen hours a 
day, with an interval in each summer of six weeks, 
when he worked on his father’s farm. On these occa 
sions he laid aside his classi¢al studies— astronomy, 
logic, and philosophy, and took ig hand the scythe and 
the sickle. Again, I say there is something perfectly 
Arcadian—there is a healthy, fresh, invigorating spirit 
in this simple life of rural labour, combined with the 
higheat igtellectual cultivation. 

His home, too, at that time was singularly happy: 
the eldey brothers and sisters were married away, 
excepting one brother, who, living in a house on his 
father’s farm, attended to its management. The step- 
mother was an amiable and excellent woman, and made 


greut girls, whilst the present wife’s own daughter by a 


belaved by all. 

Jt was a happy home—a simple, one-storied house, 
with stumps of trees and primeval forest around it, but 
it had many claims on his heart ; he even now cherishes 
the hope of one day revisiting it. May this hope be 
realized, and may it fill his heart with unmingled 
happiness, is my own wish, and will, I am sure, be the 
wish of every one of my readers. 

After a lang debate with himself, whether he should 
enter as a student of Andover college, near Boston, and 
there study some years longer, preparatory to taking 
upon himself the dyties of a minister, or whether he 
should go out as a missionary to Owyhee, he finally 
decided for the college, principally because it would 

him an opportunity of prosecuting his studies, 


ef Hebrew, about which language he was greatly 
interested. 

pite of all the captivating prospects of study which 
| lay b 





| home His father took him in a wagon to Cooperstown, 
| whence he was to proceed by coach. The father was 
| now an old man, erect in person, and of the same stern, 
determined temper as had characterized his life; but there 
was now a bond of union between the parent and the 
child, which had not existed formerly. The two walked 


when they must part ; he took his son’s hand in his, and 


| held it long, gazing on him with the deepest affection | 








PURI ON UT Mien stag 








“ Life was,” says he, “at that time a glorious boon 
to me, for though, even while amid my fellow beings, I | 
was in solitude, yet I was very happy; I felt that it was | 


her husband and his children happy; the three step- | 
sisters whom Henry loyed so dearly, were growing up | 


former husband, who lived with them, was equally | 


perhay 


and more especially enable him to gain a knowledge | 


efore him, it was with a sorrowing heart that he | 
| again separated himself from the beloved inmates of » 


together on the banks of the Otsego Lake till sunset, | 
| the father having the firm belief that it was the last | 
time e should see his son inthis world. The hour came | 
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| and sorrow, while the tears rolled down his cheeks. 
Henry, who was unused to such emotion in his stern 
parent, felt awed. Neither father nor son exchanged a 

| word, but their silence spoke to each other's heart. So 
parted they on the banks of the beautiful lake, in the 
bright month of September. Henry watched his father 
as he went on his homeward way, and that was the last 
time he saw him, He died suddenly, about three years 

| afterwards. 

, Stern, inflexible, just,but loving author of my being!” 
says he, “I cherish thy remembrance with deep-felt, 
undiminished filial love and’ respect ; somewhere in the 
universe we shall meet again !” 

On his way to Andover, Henry Wright passed through 
the town of Northampton, which was the birth-place of 
his mother, and where her brother and other of her 
relatives still lived. Her name also had been Wright, 
and to the house of her brother Seth Henry now went. 
These relatives were all personally unknown to him, and 
this uncle was a man of wealth and reputation, and 
moreover, having lived some years in Boston, he and his 
family were Unitarians, and members of Dr. Channing’s 
church. After having been in the family a few days, 
they gave him Dr. Channing’s Discourse on Unitarian 
Christianity to read, which was just then published. 
He read it with great interest; he was struck with the 
candour and boldness with which the writer states his 
own views, but he was shocked at those views which 
appeared to him adverse to the truth, as he then 
believed it. 

During his stay in this family, his uncle took him to 
the house in which his mother was born, and from which 
she was married ; that beloved affectionate mothe?, the 
memory of whom lived in his heart with the brightness 
and beauty of an angel! Half a century had passed 
away since she left, yet he was told that things remained 
in it much as when she was a child there. This affected 

him much; he went into the room where she was born; 
| sate where she had sat, and it seemed to him as if she 
| lived and breathed in all around him. There was 
| another surviving brother of hers in the place, a very 
| old and infirm man, who received him with abundant 
| affection for her sake, and when they told him that he was 
| the son of his beloved younger sister Miriam, he blessed 
| him, bowed his head over him, and wept. 

| But these pleasant traits of affectionate life delay us 

| perhaps too long. 

| Henry’s feelings at the commencement of his collegi- 

| ate life were such as might be expected. It was late in 

| the autumn, dreary and dark weather, and his feelings 
| were like the weather. He felt himself doubly solitary, 

' and in a sphere that was quite novel to him. He had 

| a8 yet never come in contact with literary men; he had 

| Now to enter on an untried career with a hundred young 
| men, all of whom had enjoyed the benefit of public, 
| collegiate education ; he knew nothing of the habits of 

_ the life there; they did; he was country-bred, and had 

been used to the labour of his hands, they all had 

| enjoyed eight or nine years of academical training, and 
| with these, he who had only studied three years, and 
| that in solitude, must commence the race, and keep up 

' with them ; he resolved to do that, or to perish in the 

| attempt. 

He laid down for himself a system of severe study 
and mental discipline accordant with his conscientious 

| and ardent mind, and to this he rigorously adhered. 

. His principal studies for the first year, according to the 
tules of the college, were connected with biblical 

| learning, and hence he was enabled to gratify his wishes 

| tespecting the Hebrew language, in which he became a 

| profound scholar, and so great was his delight in it, that 

he pursued it assiduously many years afterwards, and 
even till his health failed under it, while in this 


country. 
| As a child, and as a youth, Henry Wright had 





regarded the bible, not as a book merely, but as a sacred 
something which he was not permitted to treat lightly. 
He was accustomed to handle it in the feeling of its 
being “ Ged’s book, the word of God,” and to read it 
only in a spirit of implicit and devout belief—attaching 
a sacred meaning to its lightest word. We can well 
understand, then, the extraordinary effects produced 
upon his mind from the rules of the college requiring 
that with regard to the study of Hebrew and Greek, the 
bible was to be treated as any other book; the laws of 
philology applied equally to it; and its ancient man- 
ners, natural history, geography, etc., were as much 
legitimate matters of inquiry, and even of speculation, 
as the works of any profane author whatever. His 
educational feelings and scruples could not exempt him 
from the rules of the college ; he must and he did sub- 
mit, and from that time his superstitious reverence of 
the book ceased also; he took it up, read it, and inter- 
preted it freely as any other book, with this difference 
only, that it had just claims to a divine inspiration, 
which others had not, and unless the reader were 
possessed of the spirit he could not fully interpret its 
language—and indeed, is this not true as regards all 
works whatever? the enlarged poetic mind can best 
read aright the world’s Shaksperes and Miltons ;—and 
the truthful spirit, unfettered by sect or party, and 
enlightened by knowledge, which in truth only brings 
us nearer to God, can best understand His works or His 
revelation. 

Although Henry Wright had suffered so much at the 
commencement of his college life, from the supposition 
that he should find himself inferior in knowledge and 
experience of life to his fellow students who had enjoyed 
all the advantages of an academical education and 
training, to his great surprise, and even disappointment, 
he soon found that he himself was a long way before the 
greater number of them in intellectual attainments, in 
energy, application, and thirst after knowledge. There 
were very few who, like himself, would not receive even 
the opinions and assertions of the professors with im- 
plicit faith, but required that they should search deeply 
for themselves, in order to ascertain whether these very 
opinions and assertions were based on truth. 

His first year closed. It had made a strong impres- 
sion upon his mind; it had overturned some of his old 
opinions and staggered many others. 

Among the principal lectures Were those on the exist- 
ence and attributes of the Deity, in which the lecturer's 
object was to shew what were the evidences which did 
not prove the being of a God, and in so doing, he demo- 
lished, portion by portion, all the old educational fabric of 
belief in his mind, for on the basis of these non-evidences 
his belief was founded. He was thus left utterly miser- 
able, and—an Atheist. God seemed blotted from the 
universe ; his child-like conviction that he had a Father 
in Heaven, to whom he could lift up his soul in sorrow 
for consolation, and to whom he could pour out the 
fulness of a thankful spirit, was taken from him; the 
consciousness of a glorious something within him that 
had seemed kindred to God himself, was all a mockery— 
he was in darkness, and utterly forlorn. Other lectures 
followed, intended to advance positive arguments on the 
subject ; but these seemed weak 1n comparison with the 
other. If erroneous opinions had been pulled down, a 
great truth had gone with them ; and now it was not in 
the power of man to re-establish it. 

The long vacation which closed this first memorable 
year, and which the other students without exception 
spent in recreation, he passed in the closest seclusion 
and study, desirous, by intense application, to lose the 
miserable sense which crushed him, as it were, to the 
dust. 

The second year was devoted to the study of theology, 
and here again all his old educational opinions were 
shaken by tle very means which, in an ordinary way, 
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were taken to make men orthodox believers. It is im- 
possible in our short space to go into all the operations 
of this truthful and strong mind on these subjects ; we 
rejoice to think that the whole narrative of the life, 
from which we have derived so much, will shortly be 
before the public, and from this circumstance we anti- 
cipate much good. The year went on, and the darkness 
and wretchedness of his mind only increased; many a 
time would he return from the lecture-room, and flinging 
himself into his chair, exclaim in utter misery, “I 
believe that I exist, and that is all I believe.” From 
this very thought, however, arose the light that guided 
him at length to truth and peace. : 

His atheism had been a matter of the head rather 
than of the heart, of speculation rather than feeling ; and 
in his darkest moments, although his reason had denied, 
his heart had refused to give up its trust. “I exist, 
and that is all that I know,” whispered despairing Rea- 
son to him night and day ; “ But how dost thou know 
that?” asked the voice of the doubter ; and the loving, 
suffering human heart answered, “ Because I feel con- 
scious of it; and this very consciousness is the evidence 
of a God.” 

So spoke the yearning and trusting heart, and the 
intellect listened to its words, for what reason, indeed, 
could be given for a belief in his own existence, which 
did not equally apply to the existence of a Deity ? 

This simple process brought him back to faith in 
God, and with faith returned light and peace ; it was 
not long before his mind became perfectly settled, and 
he could say with good Mrs. Snow, whose spirit he had 
loved in the days of his apprenticeship, “J know that 
there is a God, because I feel that there is one !” 

One of the greatest sources of solace to him, even in 
the darkest periods of these two first years, was his con- 
nexion with a singing club which held its meetings 
once every week, and where he first became acquainted 
with the Messiah of Handel and the Creation of Haydn. 
He spent much time also over Euclid, in the problems 
of which he found great comfort, as he had formerly 
done in Arithmetic; because here he could discover 
something incontrovertible. 

Henry Wright went to Andover College to study for 
the ministry; but though he was most truly sincere in 
his wish to become a Christian minister, the farther he 
advanced in study, the greater was the distance between 
him and the object of his going there. We have seen 
the darkness of doubt into which he fell; and then, as 
his mind had cleared itself of this, other convictions, 
based on a truth which never could be overiurned— 
that of the purity and spirituality of God—stood up 
before him like impassable barriers ; for instance, the 
true knowledge which was dawning to perfect day in 
his mind showed him the inefficacy, not to say almost 
blasphemy, of what George Fox called “a man-made 
ministry ;’ the spell was broken which hitherto had 
given a sacred meaning to the terms, “ Divine worship,” 
“ religious exercises,” “ Divine service,” ete. “It 
appeared to me”—I quote now from his own words— 
“an absurdity to speak of beginning to ‘ serve God’ at 
a given time and place; it appeared sheer nonsense 
when a minister said,‘ Let us begin the worship of 
God,’ or, ‘ Let us close the worship of God’—and how? 
Not by any act of justice or benevolence ; not by 
restraining or abandoning evil passions or practices ; 

but by singing a psalm or saying a prayer. It was 
made clear to my mind that Christianity sets apart 
no time or place to worship God, nor does it con- 
fine the idea of worship to praying or singing; but it 
teaches us to do all we do as acts of worship ; to worship 
without ceasing ; to make the whole of life one act of 
worship.” He could not see that a “man-made minis- 
ter,” who is educated to pray, and preach, and to 
marry, and baptize, and to administer the sacrament 
etc., and in whose breast still remain evil passions 


ought to be called a divine, and his profession sacred. 
He had been behind the scenes too much; he had 
become too familiar with the way men were taught to 
preach, and to pray, to exhort, and even to read, for 
effect. It was too much like going through a second 
apprenticeship. All there were learning a trade; 
and praying, preaching, exhorting, and reading, were 
going on daily, and even hourly, in order that each 
might be as perfect as possible; and he heard the 
prayings and the preachings criticised and commented 
upon much in the same way that the hatter’s appren- 
tices had criticised and commented upon the hats that 
were turned out of the shop. 


he should be glad of a pause in his ministerial edu- 
cation. He left Andover for a year, and taught a 
school in Newbury Port, where he had forty scholars, 
two of whom were young men studying for college. 
During this year two events occurred which must be 
mentioned: he made the acquaintance of the noble- 
minded woman whom he afterwards married, and his 
father died. The death of his father affected him much; 
and after having kept school for twelve months, he gave 
it up, and paid a visit to his now desolate home. 
Strangers were living in the house: the good step- 
mother was gone among her own children ; his beloved 
step-sisters, now no longer children, were gone hither 
and thither. There was, however, his father's grave by 
the side of that of his own mother ; and over these, in 
the remembrance of the past, he wept. 
stirred up all the deep affections of his soul; he visited 
Sharon, the place of his birth, on the sterile hill over- 
looking the Housatonuck valley ; and afterwards Leba- 
non, the birth-place of his father, where he stayed some 
little time with his paternal uncles and aunts, learning 
much about the childhood and youth of his revered, 
although stern, father. 

After this he returned to Andover to finish his acade- 
mical studies. It was customary for the students of 


understood that all sat as critics upon them. Henry 
Wright’s turn came, and he like the rest prepared his 


After having spent nearly four years at college, he 
took his leave. 
a time of probationary preaching, having received a 
call from the inhabitants of West Newbury, Massa- 
chussetts, to become their minister, he was regularly 
ordained. The young pastor came among his people 
with a heart open to do them good, and willing to 
spend and be spent in their service. His first sermon 
was such an one as the Vicar of Wakefield, or any beau- 
ideal of a truly Christian pastor, might have preached. 
For six years he remained in this office; but during 
those six years some important changes occurred in his 
opinions, which led ultimately to still greater changes. 


produce, by his own influence and example, a high state 


Movement. 


pensable duty as a Christian minister to make the 
advocacy, not merely of Temperance, but of Tetotalism, 
one of his own especial missions. The history of the 
introduction of Temperanee in his own township 18 
most interesting. He paid domiciliary visits, and 
drew up a sort of statistics of drunkenness in the 
place. All his congregations were more or Jess a drink- 














Before long he married; and after | 


He set out in his pastoral life with the determination to | 


of moral purity among his people; hence, among other | 
things, his attention was turned to the Temperance | 
His was not a mind to enter into things | 
by halves ; and no sooner had he begun to see how pro: | 
ductive of good Temperance was, not only to families, | 
but to society at large, than he conceived it his indis- | 











It was no wonder that, such being his state of feeling, | 


This visit | 


the senior class to preach probationary sermons in the | 
chapel before the professors and students, and any of | 
the townspeople who might choose to attend ; it being | 





sermon, committed it to memory, and then preached it, | 
with the usual accompaniments of prayers and hymns; | 
and the opinion of the critics was greatly in his favour. | 
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| ing people; drinking not only made a feature of all 


merry-makings, but of all social and family events and 


| gatherings whatsoever; and when neighbour called on 
|; neighbour, the gin or the rum-bottle was invariably 


| brought out; nay, indeed, so prevalent was the custom 


| of dram-drinking at that time, that it was with the 


generality of people not only indulged in through the 
day, often to frightful excess, but was the first thing in 
the morning, and the last at night, whether in company, 
or alone. Such were the people amongst whom his 
crusade began, and Sunday after Sunday he issued his 
invitations for them to come and hear him discourse on 


_ Temperance. 


| ciple was introduced, and all then went well. 


The wife whom Henry Wright had married was a 
strong-minded, high-principled woman, who needed no 
persuading in this or any other good cause; she en- 
couraged him against all opposition, and strengthened 
his heart where it might otherwise have failed ; and 
thus Sunday after Sunday his discourses went on. He 
was earnest, eloquent, and irresistible. At first a 7’em- 
perance Society was formed; but this not being found 
adequate to the reformation needed, the A bstinent prin- 
Three 


| years afterwards, when he left the place, intoxicating 
| liquor could not be bought within ten miles of it; all 


were sober, harmonious, and prosperous. It was like a 


| little heaven upon earth. 


But temperance was not the only object which occu- 


| pied him. He soon became deeply interested in the 


| all-important subject of education. 


Throughout the 
six New England states, district-schools are established 


, by Government, in which teachers are placed for. nine 
| months in the year: for girls five months in the sum- 


| mer, and four.months for boys in winter. 


There 


| were five such in the township of West Newbury. At 


these schools every child is instructed free of all ex- 


| pense, the money required for carrying on and main- 


taining these useful institutions being raised by a tax 
on each town ; nor is any tax, we are told, so cheerfully 
paid as this. The schools are under the care of two 
committees, one of which is appointed by the town. 
The township of West Newbury did wisely in electing 
their minister as superintendent of their five schools, 
and furnishing him with a horse and gig that he might 
visit them at his ease, as they were somewhat scattered. 
In this way he gained a perfect knowledge of every 
child in his township under fourteen years of age ; and 
they who have had the happiness of seeing him among 
children will well understand what an influence for 


| good he would soon gain, and what a joyful, affectionate 


| spirit he would infuse among them. 


The children of those district schools became ex- 
tremely dear to their pastor. It was then, he says, that 
the fact was made plain to him, that children constituted 
80 influential a portion of the community. He loved 


_ these children, not because he was their pastor, but 


because they were children—young human beings; he 


| loved to be a child with them, and to enter into all 
| their joys and sorrows. It was with them that his 


| social affections came into the most delightful and 


_ healthful activity, and they returned his love without 
_ coldness, suspicion, or affectation. Many affecting and 
| beautiful anecdotes are told of these children’s attach- 


ment to him; and however much the parents might 


_ differ from him in some respects, still he was always 
| welcome for the children’s sakes, and through them the 


| parents were influenced. 


In July, 1833, to the sorrow of West Newbury, Henry 


_ Wright ceased to be its minister ; and.being appointed 
| agent for the Sunday School Union, he travelled, in less 
_ than two years, upwards of seven thousand miles in the 
| Service of the Society. 


In every place where he spent a 
Sunday, he addressed a congregation of children, often 


_ 43 many as three thousand, either in the open air or 
| under a roof, and everywhere he made them his friends. 





During this journey, and indeed during the time of his 
almost daily intercourse with children, he kept a 
journal of all facts connected with them, bearing upon 
Peace, to which subject his mind was now beginning to 
turn itself. Of this valuable record I shall haye more 
to say presently. Wherever he went he was known by 
the name of the “ Children’s Friend ;” and his addresses 
to them on the subject of “living together in love” 
produced the most striking effects. 

It was in the year 1831, that Henry Wright first 
heard the name of William Lloyd Garrison, and of his 
efforts on behalf of the down-trodden slave. Slavery 
was a question which American ministers of the gospel 
did not meddle with, and Henry Wright at that time 
had not quite shaken off the fetters of educational bond- 
age, although from the first his conscience had said, 
“This man ifs right, and his firebrand Liberators are 
right; though I, as a minister of the gospel, have 
nothing to do with the subject.” His conscience, how- 
ever, was of that indomitably upright character, that it 
would not be silenced by party interests; it made itself 
heard ; and even while travelling on his school mission, 
circumstances tended more and more to turn his mind 
to the iniquities of slavery, though he everywhere heard 
nothing but the vilest and bitterest reproaches against 
Garrison and his party. 

In 1834 he settled in Boston as children’s minister, 
and had the care of six hundred children, whom he 
addressed three times in the week; besides which, his 
Office as one of the superintendents of the district school 
brought him into familiar intercourse with upwards of 
eight thousand others. Wherever he went, the nods 
and smiles of children met him; they thronged about 
him in the streets, and in the country he was ever 
accompanied by troops of these loving and admiring 
friends, whose greatest happiness was to be with him. 
He joined in their sports; he solaced them in their 
sorrows; and he added to the happiness of their lives 
by more firmly implanting a spirit of cheerfulness and 
love. For two happy years he devoted himself to this 
divine employment,—two years, as he has been heard to 
say, the happiest and most useful of his life. 

It was during this time that George Thompson came 
over to America, and, associated with his friend Gar- 
rison, roused such a spirit of hostility in the minds of 
the slavery party as threatened even their own lives. 
The nobler sentiments of Henry Wright’s nature, as I 
already have said, were enlisted in favour of the slave ; 
but the clergy to whom he belonged regarded with dis- | 
approbation the movements of these men, who seemed 
about to turn the world upside down ; they saw not only 
no sin in slavery, but a divine ordination ; and in Henry 
Wright’s case, as in many others, the man as yet was 
subservient to the office. He stood aloof, and looked 
on; and in the meantime a little circumstance dragged 
him at once into the midst, and converted him into one 
of the staunchest of the anti-slavery heroes. 

A young coloured woman taught an infant school 
among the poor Irish of Boston. This school, among 
others, was well known to him, and the winter being 
severe, he wished to visit the poor parents of the chil- 
dren; and as the mistress of the school was well ac- 
quainted with them, she accompanied him. On their 
way the thoughtless minister of Christ offered his arm 
to his dark-complexioned sister. The visits of mercy 
were paid, and Henry Wright returned to his boarding- 
house to supper; but the scandal was there before him. 
On his entering the room, the fifteen men who sate at 
table overwhelmed him with wrath and indignation ; 
he had committed a crime against American honour ; 
he had walked with a coloured person; he was not 
worthy to sit at meat with them; he must leave the 
house; he was not fit to associate with gentlemen! 
Abuse and ridicule were heaped upon him; and that 
was just what was needed to give nerve to the feeble 
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purpose in his own breast. From that moment con- 
science spoke louder than interest or education. He 
felt that the black man and the white are alike children 
of one Father; and come what would, from henceforth 
he would identify bimself with the maligned Abolition- 
ists, and the sorrows and sufferings of the slaves should 
be his also. 

Blessings — eternal blessings— be on such noble 
hearts as these! Let us thank God that even out of 
gegen and outrages human nature stands forth in 
all the greatness of which it is capable. It is suffering 
and sorrow--it is the meck endurance even of the 
triumph of evil men— which calls forth the heroic nature. 
Let us then bear patiently, and strive resolutely, for 
sooner or later God will help us ! 

It was not long before a gallows was erected in front 
of Garrison’s house, and effigies of himself and George 
Thompson hung upon it. The perpetration of this 
outrage sent Henry Wright to the very house which 
was intended to be thus insulted; and two of the best 
of men then met as brothers for the first time. From 
that day they have worked together side by side, and 
will do so as long as their Father needs their labour ! 

Henry Wright had now taken a decided step, and 
one from which there was no going backwards. The 
hearts of all his former friends—-his clergy-brethren 
and his jus-miliew acquaintance—cast him off for ever. 
All censured him, all looked coldly on him, except the 
little children ; they clung to him to the Jast. Boston, 

‘ however, was no home for him now; he musé go; but 
many a tear did his parting from his children cost him. 
His last meeting with them was almost too much even 
for him. “ Dear, precious beings !” says he, in writing 


of that time, “ they had introduced me into the holy of 
holies of humanity ! 


I loved all men the better for my 
intercourse with them !” 

During the year 1837 he travelled as an anti-slavery 
agent, and his object everywhere was to assemble com- 
panies of children, and enlist their young sympathies 
on behalf of this great cause of humanity. In this way 
he was preparing a future generation of right thinkers 
and noble actors. He was now, as we have seen, a teto- 
taler, and one of the stoutest champions of the anti- 
slavery cause ; still he had not yet arrived at the high 
standard of Christian virtue which was intended for 
him. He had not acknowledged the unlawfulness and 
anti-christianity of all war; and on this subject his eyes 
also were opened suddenly. 

Our space will not permit my giving the particulars 
of his conversion to these Christian opinions; they are 
to be found in his able work on Defensive War,! which 
we cannot too highly praise, or too warmly recommend, 
to all advocates of peace, or even of war. 

His sentiments thus changed, it did not require long 
before a resolute, truthful spirit like his was ready and 
willing to carry out his convictions to the utmost. In 
1838 he was the means of establishing the “Non- 
Resistance Society,” which was based on the pr'nciple 
of its being wrong to take human life for any cause 
whatever. Great opposition was raised against this by 
the so-called “ religious world.” They maintained that 
wars were the ordinations of God, and that revenge and 
bloodshed were not only permitted, but enjoined upon 
the follower of Christ; and for this opinion they were 
almost ready to fight. But men of a purer mind were 
abroad, who interpreted the words of Christ in the 
. Spirit of Christ; who promulgated as our most sacred 
duty this glorious sentiment, in which the Saviour lived 
and perished,—* Let me suffer and die, rather than be 
the cause of suffering and death to a brother ;” and it 
found an echo in thousands of noble hearts. Henry 

1) “ Defensive War, proved to be the Denial of Christianity 
and of the Government of God, with Illustrative Facts and 
Anecdotes.” By Hf. C. Wright. London: Charles Gilpin. 








Wright was one of the most ardent apostles of this 


purely interpreted gospel. He travelled as its unpaid 
advocate, having a conscientious scruple against receiv- 
ing hire for the promulgation of this or any other 
righteous object. 

- This broad sentiment of Christian love, however, 
which embraced all mankind, of whatever creed, colour, 
or clime, required a still wider expression ; and in 183, 
Henry Wright proposed at Boston that a convention 
should be called on the universal principle of nvman 
BROTHERHOOD, “in which every human being, by virtue 
of his membership in the great human family, might be 
represented, and where a league or association might be 


formed which should supersede all sectarianism and | 
nationalism, and recognize the brotherhood of all man- | 
kind, and the paternity of one God.” He maintained | 
that “all human institutions were but appendages to | 
man, aud not man to them; men being prior and supe- | 
rior to them; and when these cannot exist without | 
detriment to man in his physical, social, intellectual, or | 


moral nature, that they should be abrogated, and some- 
thing better instituted.” 
of Human Brotherhood became incorporated with Non- 
Resistance and Anti-Slavery. Would to Heaven that 


it could become incorporated with a!l our institutions, | 


both political and social ; and then, once acknowledging 
that every human being is a child of God and our 
brother, we should not only do no violence to him, but 


we should respect the Divinity in whose image he is | 


made. 

In 1842, having made up his mind to visit Europe on 
a mission of peace, he published a little book to defray 
the expenses of his undertaking, in order that he might 
be chargeable to no one. This little volume was a col- 


lection of incidents from the journal which he kept | 


during his ministry among the children.’ 1t breathes 
forth in every page the divine spirit of love and forbear- 
ance, and was well fitted to furnish, as it were, wings 
to the messenger of peace and brotherly love. In 
October of the same year, he landed in this country, 
where, and on the Continent, he has laboured industri- 
ously, although, as I have said, unostentatiously, promul- 
gating everywhere the angelic annunciation, “ Peace on 
earth, and good-will to man.” 

At the elose of 1843 the health of Henry Wright 
gave way. Twelve years of public speaking, incessant 
study and labour in the great causes of Temperance, 
Anti-Slavery, and Peace, had entirely prostrated his 
strength. To attempt the recovery of this, he left 
England for Graefenberg, where he remained for six 
months under the care of Priessnitz, whose hydropathic 
treatment fortunately completely restored him. While 
at Graefenberg he was not idle; he devoted himself to 
the spread of his Peace and Non-resistant principles, 
and on his return published his “Six Months at 
Graefenberg, with Conversations in the Saloon on 
Won-resistance and other subjects.” The work is an 
extremely interesting one, full of the life of the place, 
and of that bold, uncompromising advocacy of great 
principles for which the author's character is distin- 
guished. : 

The discussion which arose in consequence of the 
Free Church of Scotland having received money from 
the blood-stained hands of the American slave-holders, 
originated in the uncompromising spirit of Henry 
Wright. For a moment this apostle of peace aroused 


(1) This little work, “ A Kiss for a Blow,” ought to be in the 
hands of all parents and children. A large edition was published 
in America, where it is universally esteemed ; in Ireland also, 
and latterly in London, by Charles Gilpin. Of this work 
it is impossible to speak too highly—it is the reflex of the spirit 
of childhood, full of tenderness, pity and love, quick to — 
and equally quick to forgive. The author dedicates it “ to al 
children; we wish that all children could imbibe its spirit; 
then indeed would the world be happier and better.—Eps. 
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| eternal life. 


spirit of discord and indignation, but the end will be 
for great good, “ and there seems now,” writes a gentle- 


| man well acquainted with the subject, “to beno doubt but 


that this agitation, and the discussion of questions which 


| have grown out of it, (such as the sabbath, the church, 
| and the ministry,) have produced a powerful effect in 
| promoting in Scotland religious liberty and genuine 


Christianity, as distinguished from mere theology.” 
As to the man himself, and his influence on indivi- 


| duals, much might yet be said, and I need perhaps only 
| mention that since it has been known that I have been 


writing this inadequate memoir, I have received letters 
sufficient to fil! many journals, all testifying to the truly 
Christian spirit in which he has been labouring, quietly 


| but effectually, amongst us. I will quote only from one 


of these numerous letters—it will speak for all :— 
My Dear Mapa, August 5th, 1847. 

I have known H. C. W. ever since he came to this 
country ; he has frequently made my house his home, and I have 
felt to him as a son to a father. We differ in theological senti- 
ments, and have been brought up under perfectly different cir- 
cumstances ; but there appeared something at our first interview, 


which drew us together with a bond that future intimacy has | 


only drawn closer and yet closer. His lectures on the Peace 
question have been singularly useful. There are no words wasted ; 


| no quibbles about cases of conscience ; no concealments of the 
| truth for fear of going too far; but plain and forcible statements 
| of the main argument, convincing appeals to the conscience, and 
| abundant practical illustrations from the experience of himsel! 


and others. His lectures and writings on this subject are, to 
my mind, perfectly conclusive; and I owe him the warmest 
thanks for bringing me to a settled faith in this great principle 
of the gospel. His writings and addresses on the temperance 
and anti-slavery questions, have been equally conclusive. His 
expositions of the gospel, as a religion requiring love, purity, 
inwrought righteousness, and practical and faithful obedience, 
instead of belief in dogmas and observance of forms, have re- 
joiced and delighted me exceedingly ; and though they have 
rought on him the usual charges of deism, atheism, Socinian- 


| ism, blasphemy, and the like, this has only showed how nearly he 
| has followed in the steps of other great reformers, even of our 


blessed Saviour himself. These are not my opinions alone, but 
wherever I have gone, I have found that he has left a deep 
and most beneficial impression behind him. It is true that he 
has used strong language ; but he has said nothing in anger or 
in passion. Whatever he has said, he has said because he be- 
lieved it truth, and important truth; and it must not be 


| Tejected because it appears violent, but shewn to be wrong if it 
| is wrong. 


I do not hesitate to say that I have derived more Christian 
knowledge and encouragement from H. C. W. than from any 
other man living; and my prayer is that the seed he is leaving 
behind him, may take root in good soil, and bear a harvest unto 
i Yours, ete. 

Mrs. Howitt. 


When this is read by the English public, Henry 
Wright will be on the Atlantic. Good wishes, blessings, 


_ and the grateful remembrance of many affectionate 
| hearts will accompany him to his home, and his resid- 
| ence amongst us will have been an additional cord in 
| that great bond of love which is being knit between 
| two kindred nations, and which ourselves will, with the 


blessing of God, do something towards strengthening. 


At the very moment when I was engaged in this memoir, the 
Anti-slavery Standard of June 24th was sent to us. It contains 
‘gross and malignant attack upon ourselves. Little indeed does 


| the editor of that paper know his duties as a Christian and an 


anti-slavery supporter, to put forth vulgar abuse against the men 
and women who conscientiously advocate their cause, and to 
whose hearts every good American, be he black or white, is a 
brother. The editor of that paper does not understand the 
subject on which he writes; he does not know that he is taking 
the side of the guilty against the innocent, the injurer against 
the injured. He believes he is doing a chivalrous piece of 


fice but he is thrusting an arrow into deeply-wounded hearts. 


ides which, it is an ungtacious thing to malign and insult 


those whose endeavour it has ca been to give Americans a 
| cordial weloome in this country —M. H. 


THE HAUNTED HOUSE IN CHARNWOOD 
FOREST. 
BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 


Oye fine, blustering autumn day, a quiet and venerable- 
looking old gentleman might be seen, with stick in hand, 
taking his way through the streets of Leicester. If any 
one had followed him, they would have found him direct- 

*ing his steps towards that side of the town which leads 
to Charnwood. The old gentleman, who wasa Quaker, 
took his way leisurely, but thoughtfully, stopping every 
now and then to see what the farmer's men were about, 
who were ploughing up the stubbles to prepare for 
another year's crop. He paused, also, at this and that 
farmhouse, evidently having a real pleasure in the sight 
of good, fat cattle, and in the fiocks of poultry, fowls, 
ducks, geese, and turkeys, busy about the barn-door, 
where the sound of the flail, or the swipple, as they there 
term it, was already heard, busily knocking out the corn 
of the last bountiful harvest. Our old friend—a Friend : 
for though you, dear readers, do not know him, he is 
both, or rather was, at the time we speak of—our old 
friend, again trudging on, would pauge on the brow of 
a hill, at a stile, or on some rustic bridge, casting its 
little obliging arch over a brooklet, and inhale the fresh 
autumn air, and after looking around him, nod to him- 
self, as if to say, “ Ay ! all good, all beautiful !” and so 
he went on again. But it would not be long before he 
would be again arrested by clusters of rich, jetty black- 
berries, hanging from some old hawthorn hedge, or by 
clusters of nuts, hanging by the way-side, through the 
copse. In all these natural beauties our old wayfarer 
seemed to have the enjoyment of a child. Blackberries 
went into his mouth, and nuts into his pockets ; and so, 
with a quiet, inquiring, and thoughtful, yet thoughtfully 
cheerful look, the good old man went on. 

He seemed bound for a long walk, and yet he seemed 
in no hurry. In one place he stopped to talk to a very 
old labourer, who was clearing out a ditch; and if you 
had been near, you would have heard that their discourse 
was of the past days, and the changes in that part of the 
country, which the old labourer thought were very much 
for the worse—and worse they were for him : for formerly 
he was young, and full of life, and now he was old, and 
nearly empty of life. Then he was buoyant, sang songs, 
made love, went to wakes and merry-makings; now his 
wooing days, and his marrying and his married days 
were over. His good old dame, who in those young 
buxom days was a round-faced, rosy, plump and light- 
hearted damsel, was dead, and his children were married, 
and had enough todo. In those days the poor fellow 
was strong and lusty, had no fear and no care ; in these 
he was weak and tottering, had been pulled and harassed 
a thousand ways, and was left, as he said, like an old dry 
kex, z.e. a hemlock, or cow-parsnip stalk, to be knocked 
down and trodden into the dust some day. Yes, sure 
enough, those past days were very much better days 
than these days were to him. No comparison. But 
John Basford, our old wanderer, was taking a more 
cheerful view of things, and telling the nearly out-worn 
labourer, that when the night came there followed 
morning, and that the next would bea heavenly morning, 
shining on hills of glory, on waters of life, on cities of 
the blest, where no sun rose, and no sun set, and where 
every joyful creature of joyful youth, who had been dear 
to him and true to him and God, would again meet him, 
and make times such as should cause songs of praise to 
spring out oi his heart, just as flowers spring out of a 
vernal tree in the rekindled warmth of the sun. 

The old labourer leaned reverently on his spade, as 
the worthy man talked to him. His greylocks, uncovered 
at his labour by any hat, were tossed in the autumn wind. 
His dim eye was fixed on the distant sky, that rolled its 
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dark masses of clouds on the wind, and the deep 
wrinkles of his pale and feeble temples seemed to grow 
deeper at the thoughts passing in him. He was listen- 
ing as to asermon, that brought together his youth and 
his age, his past and his future; and there was verified 
on that spot words which Jesus Christ spoke nearly two 
thousand years before—“ Wherever two or three are met 
together in my name, there am I in the midst of them.” 
He was in the midst of the two only. There was a 
temple there in those open fields, sanctified by two pious 
hearts, which no ringing of bells, no sound of solemn 
organ, or voice of congregated singers, nor any preacher 
but the present and invisible one, who there and then 
fulfilled his promise and was gracious, one who was felt 
though not seen, could have made more holy. 

As our old friend again turned to set forward, he shook 
the old labourer kindly by the hand, and there was a 
gaze of astonishment in the poor old man’s face—the 
stranger had not only cheered him by his words, but 
left something to cheer him when he was gone. 

The Friend now went on with a more determined step. 
He skirted the memorable park of Bradgate, famous for 
the abode of Lady Jane Gray, and the visit of her school- 
master, Roger Ascham. He went on then into a region 
of woods and hills. At some seven or eight miles from 
Leicester he drew near a solitary farmhouse, within the 
ancient limits of the Forest of Charnwood. It was 
certainly a lonely place amidst the woodlands, and the 
wild autumn fields. Evening was fast dropping down ; 
and as the shade of night fell on the scene, the wind 
tossed more rushingly the boughs of the thick trees, and 
roared down the rocky valley. John Basford went up 
to the farmhouse, however, as if that were the object of 
his journey, and a woman opening it at his knock, he 
soon disappeared within. 

Now our old friend was a perfect stranger here. Had 
never been here before ; had no acquaintance, nor actual 
business with the inhabitants. He stated merely that 
he was somewhat fatigued with his walk from the town, 
and requested leave to rest awhile. In sucha place such 
a request is readily and even gladly granted. 

There was a cheerful fire burning on a bright, clean 
hearth. The kettle was singing on the hob for tea, and 
the contrast of theindoor comfort wassensibly heightened 
by the wild gloom without. The farmer’s wife, who had 
admitted the stranger, soon went out and called her 
husband from the fold-yard. He was a plain, hearty 
sort of aman; gave our friend a hearty shake of the 
hand, sate down, and began to converse. A little time 
seemed to establish a friendly interest between the 
stranger, and the farmer, and his wife. John Basford 
asked whether they would allow him to smoke a pipe, 
which was not only readily accorded, but the farmer 
joined him, They smoked and talked alternately of the 
country and the town, Leicester being the farmer’s 
market, and as familiar to him as his own neighbour- 
hood. He soon came to know who his guest was too, 
and expressed much pleasure in the visit. Tea was 
carried into the parlour, and thither they all adjourned : 
for now the farming men were coming into the kitchen, 
where they sate, for the evening. 

Tea over, the two gentlemen again had a pipe, and 
the conversation wandered over a multitude of things, 
and people known to both. But the night was come 
down pitch dark, wild, and windy, and old John Basford 
had to return to Leicester. 

“To Leicester!” exclaimed at once man and wife. 
“To Leicester!” No such thing. He muststay where 
he was,—where could he be better ? 

John Basford confessed that was true; he had great 
pleasure in conversing with them, but then was it not 
an unwarrantable liberty to come to a stranger's house, 
and make thus free? 

“ Not in the least,” the farmer replied ; “ the freer the 
better !” 





The matter thus was settled ; and the evening wore | 
on; but in the course of the evening the guest, whose | 
simple manner, strong sense, and deeply pious feeling, | 
had made a most favourable impression on his enter- 
tainers, hinted that he had heard some singular rumours | 
regarding this house, and that, in truth, had been the | 
cause which had attracted him thither. He had heard, | 


in fact, that a particular chamber in this house was | 
haunted, and he had for a long time felt a growing | 
He now begged that that | 


desire to pass a night in it. 
favour might be granted him. 
As he had opened this subject, an evident cloud, and | 
something of an unpleasant surprise, had fallen on the | 
countenances of both man and wife. It deepened as | 
John Basford proceeded ; the farmer had withdrawn his 
pipe from his mouth, and laid it on the table, and the | 
woman had risen up and looked uneasily at their guest. | 
The moment that he uttered the wish to sleep in the | 
haunted room, both exclaimed, in the same instant, | 
against it. 
“ No, never!” they exclaimed ; “ never, on any con- | 
sideration ! They had made a fair resolve on that point, | 
that nothing would induce them to break through.” | 
The guest expressed himself disappointed, but did | 
not press the matter further at the moment. He con- 
tented himself with turning the conversation quietly | 
upon this subject, and after a while found the farmerand | 
his wife confirmed to him everything that he had heard. 
Once more then, and as incidentally, he expressed his - 
regret that he could not gratify the curiosity which had | 
brought him so far, and before the time for retiring had I 
arrived, again ventured to express how what he had now | 
heard had added to his previous desire to pass a night | 
in that room. He did not profess to believe himself in- | 
vulnerable to fears of such a kind, but was curious to 
convince himself of the actual existence of spiritual | 
agency of this character. i 
The farmer and his wife steadily refused. They | 
declared that others who had come with the same wish, | 
and had been allowed to gratify it, had suffered such | 
terrors as had made their after lives miserable. The last 
of these guests was a clergyman, who received such a | 
fright that he sprang from his bed at midnight, had | 
descended, gone into the stable, and, saddling his horse, | 
had ridden away at full speed. Those things had caused | 
them to refuse, and, that firmly, any fresh experiment of 
the kind. | 
The spirit visitation was described to be generally | 
this. At midnight the stranger sleeping in that room | 
would hear the latch of the door raised, would in the 
dark perceive a light step enter, and as with a stealthy 
tread, cross the room, and approach the foot of the bed. 
The curtains would be agitated, and something would | 
be perceived mounted on the bed, and proceeding up it, — 
just on the body of the person in it. The supernatural 
visitant would then seem to stretch itself full length | 
on the person of the agitated guest; and the next 
moment he would feel an oppression at his chest as of a | 
nightmare, and something extremely cold would touch 
his face. 
At this crisis the terrified guest would usually utter | 
a fearful shriek, and often go into a swoon. The whole 
family would be roused from their beds by the alarm; | 
but on no occasion had any trace of the cause of terror | 
been found, though the house had been, on such occasions, 
everywhere diligently searched. The annoying visit was 
described as being by no means uniform. Sometimes it 
would not take place for a very long time, so that they 
would begin to hope that there would be no more of it; 
but it would, when least expected, again occur. Jew 
people, of late years, however, had ventured to sleep 12 
that room, and never since the aforementioned clergyman 
was so terribly alarmed, and that was two years ago, 
it once been occupied. 
“ Then,” said John Basford, “ it is probable that the 
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annoyance is done with for ever. If the troublesome 
visitant was still occasionally present, it would, no doubt, 
take care to manifest itself in some mode or place. It 
was necessary to test the matter, to see whether this 


| particular room still was subject to so strange a phe- 
|| nomenon.” 
| earnestly, and after further show of extreme reluctance 


The old man urged his suit all the more 


on the part of his entertainers, finally prevailed. 

The consent once being given, the farmer's wife retired 
as if to give orders for this mysterious room being pre- 
pared. Our friend heard sundry goings to and fro; 
but at length it was announced to him that all was 
ready; the farmerand his wife both repeating that they 
would be much better pleased if Mr. Basford would be 


| willing to sleep in some other room. The old man, 
| however, remained firm to his purpose; he was shown 
| to his chamber, and the majl who led the way stood at 
| some distance from the dreaded door, and pointing to 
|| it, bade him good night, and hurried away. 


Mr. Basford found himself alone in the haunted room. 
He looked round, and discovered nothing that should 


| make it differ from any other good and comfortable 


chamber, or that should give to some invisible agent so 


|| singular a propensity as that of disturbing any innocent 
|| mortal that nocturnated in it. 


Whether he felt any 
nervous terrors, we know not, but as he was come to see 


| all that would or could occur there, he kept himself 
|| most vigilantly awake. 


He lay down in a very good 
feather bed, extinguished his light, and waited in 
The time and tide, as they will wait for no 
man, went on. All sounds of life ceased in the house ; 
nothing could. be heard but the rushing wind without, 
and the bark of the yard dog occasionally amid the 
soughing blast. Midnight came, and found John 
Basford wide awake and watchfully expectant. No- 
thing stirred, but he lay still on the watch. At length— 
was it so? Did he hear a rustling movement, as it were, 





near his door; or was it his excited fancy? He raised 
his head from his pillow, and listened intently. Hush ! 
there is something !—no! it was his contagious mind, 
ready to hear and see—what ?—There was an actual 
| sound of the latch! he could hear it raised! he could 
| not be mistaken. There was a sound as if his door was 
| cautiously opened.—List! it was true; there were soft, 
stealthy footsteps on the carpet; they came directly 
towards the bed; they paused at its foot; the curta‘ns 
were agitated ; there were steps on the bed; something 
crept—did not the heart, and the very flesh of the rash 
old man now creep too?—and upon him sunk a palpable 
form, palpable from its pressure, for the night was dark 
as an oven. There was a heavy weight on his chest ; 
and in the same instant something almost icy cold 
touched his face ! 

With a sudden convulsive action the old man flung 
up his arms, clutched at the terrible object which thus 
oppressed him, and shouted, with aloud cry, “ I have got 
him! I have got him !” 

There was a sound as of a deep growl—a vehement 
struggle—but John Basford held fast his hold, and felt 
that he had something within it huge, shaggy, and 
powerful. Once more he raised his voice loud enough 
to arouse the whole house; but it seemed no voice of 
terror, but one of triumph and satisfaction. In the 
next instant, the farmer rushed into the room with a 
light in his hand, and revealed to John Basford that 
he held in his arms the struggling form of—a huge 
Newfoundland dog ! 

“Let him go, sir, in God's name!” exclaimed the 
farmer, on whose brow drops of real anguish stood and 
glistened in the light of the candle.—“ Down stairs, 
Cesar!” and the dog, released from the hold of the 
Quaker, departed, as if much ashamed. 

In the same instant the farmer and his wife, who now 
also came in, dressed, and evidently never having been 
to bed, were on their knees by the bed side. 








“ You know it all, sir!” said the farmer. ‘ You see 
through it. You were too deep and strong-minded to 
beimposedjupon. We were, therefore, afraid of this when 
you asked to sleep in this room. Promise us now, that 
while we live you will never reveal what you know,” 

They then related to him that this house and chamber 
had never been haunted by any other than this dog, 
which had been trained to play the part. That for 
generations their family had lived on this farm’; but 
some years ago their landlord, having suddenly raised 
their rent to an amount that they felt they could not give, 
they were compelled to think of quitting the farm. This 
was to them an insuperable source of grief. It was the 
place that all their lives and memories were bound up 
with, They were extremely cast down. Suddenly it 
occurred to them to give an ill name to thehouse. They 
hit on this scheme, and having practised it well, they 
did not want long an opportunity of putting it in 
practice. It had succeeded beyond their utmost expecta- 
tion. The superstitious fears of their guests were found 
to be of a force which completely blinded them to any 
discovery of the truth. There had been occasions when 
they thought some clumsy accident must have stripped 
away the delusion—but no! there seemed a thick veil 
of blindness, a fascination of terror cast over the strongest 
minds, which nothing could pierce through. Case after 
case occurred, and the house and farm acquired such a 
character, that no money, or consideration ofany kind, 
would have induced a fresh tenant to live there. The 
old tenants continued at their old rent, and the comfort- 
able ghost stretched himself every night in a capacious 
kennel without any need of disturbing his slumbers by 
calls to disturb those of the guests of the haunted 
chamber. 

Having made this revelation, the farmer and his wife 
again implored their guest to preserve their secret. 

He hesitated. “Nay,” said he, “I think it would 
not be right to do that. It would be to become a party 
in a public deception. It would be a kind of fraud on 
the world and the landlord. It would serve to keep up 
those superstitious terrors which should be, as speedily as 
possible, dissipated.” 

The farmer was in an agony. He rose, and strode to 
and froin the room. His countenance grew red and 
wrathful. He cast dark glances at his guest, whom his 
wife continued to implore, and who sate silent, and, as it 
were, lost in reflection. 

“ And do you think it a right thing, sir, thus to force 
yourself into a stranger’s house and family, and, in spite 
of the strongest wishes expressed to the contrary, into 
his very chambers, and that only to do him a mischief? 
Is that your religion, sir? I thought you had something 
better in you than that. Am I nowto think your mild- 
ness and piety were only so much hypocrisy put on to 
ruin me ?” 

“ Nay, friend, I don’t want to ruin thee.” 

“ But ruin me you will, though, if you publish this 
discovery. Out 1 must turn, and be the laughing- 
stock of the whole country to boot. Nowif that is what 
you mean, say so, and I shall know what sort of aman you 
are. Let me know at once whether you are an honest 
man or 3 cockatrice.” 

“ My friend, canst thou call thyself an honest man in 
practising this deception all these years, and depriving 
thy landlord of the rent he would otherwise have got 
from another? And dost thou think it would be honest 
in me to assist in the continuance of this fraud ? ” 

“T rob the landlord of nothing. I pay a good fair 
rent, but I don’t want to quit th’ old spot; and if you 
had not thrust yourself into the affair, you would have 
had nothing to lay on your conscience concerning 
it. I must, let me tell you, look on it as a piece 
of unwarrantable impertinence to come thus to my 
house, and be kindly treated, only to turn Judas 
against us.” 
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The word Judas seemed to hit the Friend a great blow. 
* A Judas !” 

“ Yes! a Judas!” said the farmer, still striding about. 

“ Yes! a Judas! a real Judas!” exclaimed the wife. 
“ Who could have thought it?” 

“ Nay, nay,” said the old man. “Iam no Judas. 
It is true I forced myself into it; and if you pay the 
landlord an honest rent, why, I don’t know that it is 
any business of mine—at least, while you live.” 

“That is all we want,” replied the farmer, his 
countenance changing, and again flinging himself by his 
wife’s side on his knees by.the bed. “ Promise us never 
to reveal it while we live, and we shall be quite satisfied. 
We have no children, and when we go, those may come 
to th’ old spot who will.” 

“ Promise me never to practise this trick again,” said 
John Basford. 

“ We promise faithfully,” rejoined both farmer and 
wife. 

“ Then I promise, too, that not a whisper of what has 
passed here shall pass my lips during your lifetime.” 

With warmest expressions of thanks, the farmer and 
his wife withdrew, and John Basford, having cleared the 
chamber of its mystery, lay down and passed one of the 
sweetest nights he ever enjoyed. 

The farmer and his wife lived a good many yearsafter 
this: but they both died before Mr. Basford ; and after 
their death he related to his friends the facts which are 
here detailed. He, too, has passed, years ago, to his 
longer night in the grave, and the clearing up of greater 
rg than that of the Haunted House of Charnwood 

orest. 


PHYSIOLOGY FOR THE PEOPLE. 
BY WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D. F.R.S. 
XII.—Depenpence or Lire upon Foon. 
(Concluded from p. 105.) 


We have thus found that the wants of the body of the 
warin-blooded animal, are two-fold ;—it needs tissue-food, 
or material for the development and renovation of its 
own substance, which is continually undergoing decay ; 
—and it needs combustion-jood, or fuel for the produe- 
tion of the heat requisite to keep up the proper tem- 
perature of the body. The quantities of these which 
wiil be respectively necessary, depend upon very 
different conditions. Where active bodily exertion is 
being put forth, a large supply of tissue food will be 
required ; and if the temperature of the surrounding 
air be moderately high, no special combustion-food will 
be necessary, since the formation of carbonic acid and 
water from the carbon and hydrogen set free by the 
decay of the tissues, is sufficient to maintain the heat of 
the body. This is the case with the Carnivorous tribes 
of beasts and birds, which, in their wild state, live upon 
nothing else than animal flesh and blood ; but they are in 
a state of almost constant activity, so that a great demand 
for tissue-food is created, and a great deal of matter is 
set free from the tissues that have done their work, to 
be carried off by the respiratory process. And thus we 
see that these creatures, even when in a state of con- 
finemeat, are impelled by their natural instinct to keep 
up a continual restless movement, which is in striking 
contrast with the tranquillity of the Herbivorous (or 
vegetable-feeding) animals, on which they habitually 
prey. In the latter, on the otier hand, thé amount of 
bodily activity being comparatively smail, a far smaller 
amount of tissue-food will be required ; but a supply of 





combustion-food will be needed, in addition; since the 
quantity of carbonic acid and water formed by the waste 
or decay of the tissues will not of itself be nearly suffi- 
cient to keep up the heat of the body, except (it may 
be) when the surrounding temperature is unusually high. 
This mixture of tissue-food and combustion-food we find 
in all the vegetable substances which are usually em- 
ployed as articles of diet by Man and other animals ; 
but their proportions vary considerably, as we shall 
presently see. 

All the tissues of Animals, except Fat and Nervous 
matter, are composed of substances containing the four 
elements, Oxygen, Hydrogen, Carbon, and Nitrogen or 
Azote; and as the presence of the last of these is their 
distinguishing peculiarity, they are commonly spoken 
of as azotized compounds. Of these compounds there 
are two principal kinds; of one of which, Adbwmen, or 
the white of egg, may be taken as the type; whilst the 
other is represented by Gelatine, such as forms jelly or 
glue. The most characteristic property of Albumen is 
that with which every one is familiar, as it is manifested 
in the simple act of boiling an egg ; being its coagula- 
tion by heat, or the conversion of the fluid white of egg 
into a solid mass, after a short exposure to a tempera- 
ture which may be considerably beneath that of boiling 
water. The same change takes place in the yolk also; 
but the coagulum is not so firm, the albumen being 
there mingled with oily particles and some other 
matters. It is of a material, termed Fibrin, which 
searcely differs from Albumen in its composition, that 
the substance of Muscles (or animal flesh), as well as of 
many other portions of the body, is almost entirely 
composed ; and when animal flesh is introduced into 
the stomach as food, and is dissolved in the gastric 
juice, it is brought back to the state of Albumen. 

The tissues, which are chiefly made up of Gelatine, 
are for the most part those which have some merely 
mechanical purpose to perform: such as Gristle or 
Cartilage, which, when hardened by an earthy deposit, 
forms Bones ; the Ligaments, which bind together the 
several bones of the skeleton; the Tendinous cords 
which communicate the force produced by the contrac- 
tion of the muscles to the distant points on which it is 
to act ; the Membranes which line the internal cavities 
of the body; the Skin which encloses and binds together 
the external parts; and a vast quantity of delicate 
Fibrous tissue, which runs in amongst nearly all the 
elementary parts of the other tissues and holds them 
together, allowing at the same time the requisite freedom 
of motion. From all these substances, Gelatine may be 
obtained by boiling; the well-known property of this 
substance being, that it can be dissolved in hot water, 


but that it forms a jelly or coagulum on cooling. Now | 
it is a very remarkable fact, that Gelatine can rarely, if | 
ever, be detected in the blood; and none whatever | 


exists in the egg. The gelatinous tissues must there- 
fore be capable of being formed from Albumen ; since 
we find in the incubation of the Chick, that all its 
tissues, — its bones, cartilages, ligaments, tendons, mem- 
branes, eic., as well as its muscles and nerves,—are 
formed at the expense of the Albumen, which, with a 
little fatty and mineral matter, constituted its entire 
previous conten's. And further, although Carnivorous 
animals take in Gelatine when devouring the flesh, ete., 
on which they feed, there is no substance at all resem- 
bling Gclatine in composition in all the products of the 


Vegetable kingdom ; so that Herbivorous animals can 


never so receive it. 
We thus see that all the Animal tissues, save thore 
into which Fat enters, may be formed from Albumen ; 


and this may consequently be regarded as the staple | 


article of tissue-jood,—the power of different kinds of 
aliment to supply materials for the nourishment of the 
body being thus capable of being estimated by the quan- 
tity of Albuminous matter they respectively contain. 
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It is one of the most interesting discoveries of modern 
Chemistry, that substances which are identical with 
Albumen in their composition, exist largely in the 
Vegetable kingdom; being formed by Plants, as it 
would appear, not so much for their own use, as for the 
support of Animal life. If a handful of wheaten flour 
be held beneath a gentle stream of water, and the 
doughy mass be well worked between the fingers until 
the water runs from it quite clear, we shall retain in the 
hand a very tenacious substance, capable of being drawn 
outinto long strings, which is called Gluten ; whilst if the 
water with which it has been washed be allowed to stand, 
a white powder will gradually subside, which is Starch. 
Now the Gluten of wheaten flour is a type or oxample 
of a large class of Vegetable substances, differing but 
very little from each other in composition, an‘ all having 
nearly the same proportions of the four elements as 
exist in the Albumen of Animals, but slightly varying 
in properties. Some or other of these are found in 
larger or smaller proportion in almost every part of the 
Vegetable structure; but it is in the seeds or 
grains that they chiefly abound. They do not form 
part of the actual fabricof the Plant, which is made up 
of substances destitute of Nitrogen and closely resem- 
bling Gum and Starch; but they are stored up in its 
minute chambers, ready to be applied to the use of the 
Animal creation. And it is upon these thatall Animal 
life depends; for the Animal has no power of obtaining 
food from the elements around him ; and although some 
tribes never have recourse to vegetable food, but are 
sustained entirely by the flesh of others, yet it is obvious 
that these last must have some greatand constant source 
of food that serves for their continual reproduction, 
otherwise the whole Animal population of the globe 
must be speedily swept from its surface. It was formerly 


supposed that the stomachs of Animals possessed some 
transforming power, by which the materials supplied 
by the Vegetable kingdom were converted into those 


required for the nutrition of the Animal tissues. But 
the discoveries just alluded to show that we need not 
look for any such power ; for when articles of Vezetable 
food are being digested in the stomach, the albuminous 
sul stances they may contain are simply dissolved out, 
being introduced into the blood precisely in the same 
state as if the food had consisted of Animal flesh, eges, 
milk, or blood. 

We thus see that the sources of /issue-food exist alike 
in the Animal and in the Vegetable kingdom ; but 
whilst in the former the whole of the parts commonly 
eaten, save the fat and the nervous matter, are made up 
of azotized componnds, these usually exist in but small 
proportion in vegetable substances, which are chicfly 
composed of starchy and other noti-azotized imatters. 

We now turn to consider the sources of Coimbustion- 
food ; which may be more varied, since it is not neces- 
sary that it should have the same uniformity of com- 
position as the tissue food must possess. Still, however, 
most of the articles which commonly serve this purpose 
may be ranged under two principal groups, the ot/ly or 
fatty, and the farinaceous or starchy. The former are 
not confined, as we might suppose, to the Animal king- 
dom ; since oily matter exists in small quantity in nearly 
all the Vegetable substances commonly used as food, 
and is found in considerable amount in some of them: 
thus Potatoes contain a small proportion of it; Maize, 
or Indian corn a much larger; and linseed-cake (much 
used for fattening cattle) a greater still. The latter 
class of substances is supplied by the Vegetable king- 
dom, exclusively ; and it forms the chief bulk of almost 
every Vegetable substance used as food. We may 
place all the forms of sugar under the same head; for 
starchy substances are readily convertible into sugar by 
chemical action; and indeed there is good reason 
to believe that this conversion takes place during 
the digestive process, sugar being the form in which 








starchy substances are commonly introduced into the 
blood. 

Now, as formerly remarked, Oily matters are the most 
efficient articles of combustion-food ; for they contain 
but a small quantity of oxygen, so that their conversion 
intd carbonic-acid and water involves the union of 
oxygen With the gréater part of their hydrogen as well 
as with their carlion, and a proportionably large amount 
of heat is given off. On the other hand, the farinaceous 
and sacchatine (sugary) subsiances already contain as 
much oxygen as formis water with their hydrogen; so 
that when they are burned-off in the respiratory process, 
the carbon alone is newly combined with oxygen, and 
the amount of heat produced is therefore less. it is, con- 
sequently, from the use of oily or fatty matters as food, 
that the most efficient power of resisting cold might be 
expected to be derived; and this expectation is fully 
borne out by actual experience, for the Esquimaux and 
Greenlanders, who live in great part upon the fat of 
whales and seals, feel no more inconvenience from a 
temperature of sixty or seventy dezrees below the 
freezing point, than we do from a moderate winter's cold. 
Most persons feel a much greater relish for fat bacon, 
butter, cocoa, and other oily articles of food, in cold 
thait in warm weather; and indeed the attempt to make 
use of them in summer, in any large quantity at least, 
is attended, iu many persons, with aspeedy derangement 
of the Digestion. But by making use of a sufficient 
quantity o: starchy or saccharine matters, the requisite 
amount of heat may be produced under almost any cir- 
cumstances, provided the digestive power be good. 
They are capable, indeed, of being converted into oily 
matter within the body; and thus when more of them 
is taken in than is required for the maintenance of its 
heat, the surplus may form the material for fat. It is 
well known to those who are engaged in the fattening 
of cattle, at how much less expense of food this process 
may be carried on, when the animals are kept in a warm 
enclosure, than when they are exposed to cold in the 
open air; and the reason is obvious, since the surplus 
that can be spared tor the formation of fat will be the 
greater, in proportion as the amount required for sus- 
taining the heat of the body is less. 

It is very interesting to remark that in Milk, which 
is the sole nutrient of young Mammals during the 
period immediately succeeding their birth, and which 
may be regarded as a type or example of that combina- 
tion which the food should contain at all periods, we 
have an admixture of albuminous, oily, and saccharine 
substances. The Casein, curd, or cheesy matter of milk, 
agrees with albumen in its composition; and differs 
from it only in not being coaguiated by heat, whilst it 
is coagulated by certain very weak acids) The butter, 
which, when floating about in detached oily particles, 
constitutes Cream, differs but very little from ordinary 
fat. And the Whey, from which both curd and cream 
have been removed, contains a considerable proportion 
of sugar. Now, the relative proportions of these ingre- 
dients in the milk of different animals generally 
correspond with the relative demand for tissue-food or 
for combustion-food in the young, for whose nourish- 
ment it is destined. Thus, the amount of casein in the 
milk of the Cow, whose offspring soon gets upon its legs 
and puts forth a considerable amount of muscular 
activity, is much greater than that in the milk prepared 
for the Human intant, which passes most of its time in 
sleep, and in which the demand for tissue-food is com- 
paratively small. On the other hand, as there is but 
little of the waste of tissues occasioned by exercise in 
the human infant, the respiration must be almost 
entirely maintained at the expense of combustion;tood ; 
and, accordingly, we find a much larger proportidn of 
sugar in the milk supplied to it, than in that of the 
Cow. Where it is necessary, therefore, to substitute the 
latter for the former, the nearest resemblance is ob- 
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tained by adding alittle water andsugar. The quantity 
of Cream in milk of any kind is extremely variable ; 
depending in great part upon the amount of oily 
matter in the food, and in part upon the warmth of the 
surrounding atmosphere. For only that amount can 
pass into the milk, which is not required as fuel for the 
combustion process; so that the hardy mountain cows 
of Switzerland, when pasturing in exposed situations, 
give very little butter ; but if brought down and fed in 
warm stalls, the very ‘same animals will yield a great 
deal more. ‘This change of habit has just the contrary 
effect upon the amount of Casein; for the milk of the 
mountain pastures yields a stronger and more abundant 
curd than that of the warm stalls. 

Under all ordinary circumstances, the diet of Man 
should be such as to combine the three alimentary prin- 
ciples which are contained in his earliest food. It can 
be only when he is using an immense amount of mus- 
cular exertion, and when he has not much heat to 
produce,—that is, when he is leading the life of a Car- 
nivorous animal, in a moderately warm climate,— 
that the diet of a Carnivorous animal, consisting of 
animal flesh or other azotized compounds alone, can be 
requisite. As farinaceous substances are those which 
are supplied in the greatest abundance by the vegetable 
kingdom, the most ready supply of the non-azotized 
compounds will always be derived from them; and 
health and economy will be alike consulted by intro- 
ducing them into our diet as largely as it may be safe 
to do. Thus, as Prof. Liebig has remarked, a pound of 
meat and four pounds of starch are capable of support- 
ing a man as long as five pounds of meat; because, 
whilst he is using up one pound of tissue-food, he 
usually requires four pounds of combustion-food. Now, 
the quantity of land necessary to grow a pound of fari- 
naceous matter is very much smaller than that which is 
required to produce a pound of animal flesh, so that a 
most important saving is thus effected ; and we see vast 
tracts of land, which scarcely sufficed for the maintenance 
of a few hunters that supported themselves entirely 
upon animal flesh, afford ample nutriment to a large 
population, when its resources are properly developed 
by a scientific agriculture. But, on the other hand, we 
must not run into the contrary extreme, and suppose 
that starchy substances alone can supply the required 
nutriment to the body. In rice, potatoes, and other 
articles of food which are chiefly made up of such, there 
is yet a certain amount of albuminous matter; but to 
obtain the amount of this which is required as the 
tissue-food of a hard-working labourer, so large a quan- 
tity of potatoes or rice must be taken at a meal, that 
there is a great waste or overplus of the starchy part. 
Hence it may be very much doubted whether putting 
aside all the other disadvantages of the culture of pota- 
toes as the staple article of food, it is not really a most 
uneconomical proceeding ; for a pound of meat and four 
pounds of potatoes would probably go as far in really 
supporting the system for the endurance of hard labour, 
as would fifteen or twenty pounds of potatoes. Good 
wheaten bread is probably, of all single articles of food, 
that which contains the mixture of azotized and non- 
azotized substances best adapted to supply the wants of 
the human body under ordinary circumstances; and 
accordingly, we find that amongst all nations which are 
civilized enough to cultivate it, provided their climate 
aaeee for its growth, it is regarded as the “ staff of 

ife.” 

The following table represents the relative quantity 
of Nitrogen in several of the principal articles of food ; 
and thus shows their relative value as tissue-food. 
Those which are poorest in Nitrogen are richest in 
Carbon and Hydrogen, and are therefore of the most 
value as combustion-food. Thus rice and potatoes stand 
the lowest as regards the former purpose, but the high- 
est as regards the latter. In this table, it should be 








stated, all the articles are supposed to be dried by the 
loss of their whole water ; so that allowance must be made 
for the different proportionals of water contained in 
different substances, in estimating their respective 
values when equal weights are compared. The quantity 
of azote contained in human Milk has been taken as a 
standard for comparison, being set down at 100; but it 
must be borne in mind that this substance is not 
adapted in its composition for the support of the frame, 
when much bodily exertion is being demanded. We 
might more rightly take Bread as the standard by 
which our dietetic arrangements should be made. 


VEGETABLE, 


White Bread . 
Carrots. . 
Brown Bread . 
Mushrooms 
BOER ocd. 02% 
Lentils. . . 
Haricot beans. 
Beans 


Rice . 
Potatoes 
Turnips . 
RYO. +. 
Maize 
Barley 
Oats . 


Mees 138 
Wheat .. 


119—144 


ANIMAL. 

Herring. 

Haddock 

Flounder 

Lamb, raw. . 

Mutton, raw 

_ boiled 

Veal, raw 

» boiled 

Beek, FAW. w0 sre! 60 c% 
boiled... .~ 


Human Milk . 
Cow’s Milk 
Oysters. . . 
Yolk of Eggs . 
Cheese . 
Ox-liver, raw . 
Pork-ham, raw 

i boiled. 
Portable Soup. 
White of Egg. . 


920 
898 
833 
773 
852 
873 
911 
880 


845 942 


” 


Many remarks might be made upon this table; 


but we may particularly direct attention to the su- | 
periority of brown bread over white, and to the high | 


value of the leguminous seeds, as tissue-food ; also to 
the fact that, when dried, the flesh of fishes is found to 
cuntain as large a proportion of nitrogen as that of the 
higher animals, so that its inferior value as an article of 
food merely depends upon the larger quantity of water 
which it contains. In regard to soups, jellies, ete., in 
which Gelatine forms the principal ingredient, it is 
important to bear in mind that they can afford no 
nutriment except to the gelatinous tissues (the waste of 
which is inconsiderable) ; for although albumen can be 
converted into gelatine in the animal body, gelatine 
cannot be made to serve as the material for the mus- 
cular and other albuminous tissues. Hence it is a great 
mistake to suppose that a really economical soup can 
be made from bones alone; for an animal might almost 
as well be starved outright (as experiment has shown), 
as be fed on such a soup mingled with starchy matters 
alone. Even with the addition of bread, it cannot be 
regarded as such a highly nutritious article of diet, as 
to be adapted to the requirements of those who need a 
copious supply of tissue-tood ; and after a long course of 
inquiry, it has at last been given up by the directors of 


the Parisian hospitals, where it was long a staple article | 


of the diet-scale. 


It must not be supposed, however, | 


that Gelatine is useless as an article of food; every one | 
accustomed to the observation of its effects upon p2 | 
tients who are recovering from exhausting diseases | 
would testify to the contrary; and it is easy to account 
for the peculiar benefits derivable from broths, jellies, | 


etc., under such circumstances. They can be absorbed 
at once into the current of blood, without needing 


preparation in the stomach; and they can therefore be 


taken into the system, when that organ is too weak to 

dissolve even the most digestible articles of solid nutri | 
ment. Being appropriated to the reparation of tissues | 
that make up a large part of the fabric of the body, | 
they aid in restoring its plumpness, although they | 
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_ cannot contribute much to the renewal of the strength. 


These fluids, moreover, when prepared chiefly or entirely 
from meat instead of bones, contain no inconsiderable 
quantity of albuminous matter; and thus supply ma- 
terials for the renovation of those most important 
tissues which Gelatine cannot nourish. 

We have thus endeavoured to place before our readers 
the main principles upon which the regulation of the 
diet should be conducted. The quantity of tisswe-food 
that will be required will vary with the degree of 
bodily exertion employed ; and the proportion of the 
articles whose numbers are highest in the above table 


| should then be increased. On the other hand, the 
| quantity of combustion-food required will vary with the 


external temperature ; thus, two or three times as much 
is needed on a cold winter's day as in the sultry heat of 
summer, when the air is almost as warm as the body. 
_ For combustion-food, the substances whose numbers 
stand lowest are well adapted; but they ought always 
to be mingled with tissue-food derived from some other 
source, in order that the greatest advantage may be 
obtained from their use. About twenty ounces of dry 
food, mingled in proper proportions, is the lowest 
amount on which the full bodily vigour can be sus- 
tained for any length of time; and even this is not suf- 
ficient when the body is much exposed to cold. or is 
| subjected to long-continued exertion. After what has 
been stated in the present paper and on former occa- 





sions, we need scarcely again remark that fwel and 
clothing are equivalent to a positive economy of food; 


| since, the more completely the heat of the body can be 
| kept up to its proper standard by other means, the less 
| demand will there be for combustion-food to maintain 
| the internal heat-producing process. 


ii 


IRELAND AT THE PRESENT MOMENT. 


As the great outcry regarding the famine in Ireland 


| has ceased, people are apt to believe that the famine has 
| ceased also. The potatoes are ready to dig for immediate 


use ; the corn is ripening on the Irish plains, and there- 
fore England dismisses its sympathy for the Irish pea- 


| santry, as no longer needed. We regret to learn, how- 


ever, from the best sources, that the condition of the 
peasantry in many partscontinues as unabatedly dreadful 
as ever, especially in the west, and that fever and death 
are carrying numbers to their graves, for whom potatoes 


| grow, and corn ripens in vain. 


We have lately read with intense interest a volume 


| written by an American lady, which narrates her visits 


| to the peasantry of Ireland in many quarters of the 
| island.’ It is certainly one of the most extraordinary 
| books which has appeared for years. 
Asenath Nicholson has, it seems, for a great many 
| years, cherished the idea of visiting Ireland, and learning 
| for herself what could be the real causes which sent over 
the Atlantic such swarms of the most wretched people 
under the sun, from the richest kingdom in the world. 
The ties of consanguinity being at length dissolved, and 
| having left her, as it were, alone in the world, she has 
| devoted the melancholy liberty thus afforded, to the great 
| purpose of her life—this visit of inquiry and actual inves- 
tigation to Ireland. With very slender resources, she 
| has bravely wandered far and wide, visiting the abodes 
of both simple and gentle, and recording her reception, 
and what she has seen, with a pen of the most singular 








(1) _Ireland’s Welcome to the Stranger; or, Excursions 
through Ireland, in 1844 and 1845, for the poe of personally 
investigating the Condition of the Poor. By A. Nicholson, of 
New York. London: Charles Gilpin, Bishopsgate Street. 1847. 
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independence. She seems, indeed, to delight to strip 
away all the self-complacency of human nature, and 
hold up a mirror to the rich, which, if true, ought to 
startle them from their present quiet, and rouse them 
while it is day, to do something for those whose blood 
will be required at their hands. 

The book is quite a curiosity, and as nobody has, to 
our knowledge, ever before travelled among the Irish 
peasantry with the intention of describing what he saw, 
and without the means of travelling in any other style, 
her experience is of the strangest kind, and is, we are 
satisfied, related with perfect naiveté, and the most sin- 
cere disposition to tell the truth. It is, therefore, such 
a picture of cabin life as never before was given to the 
world. She seems quite indifferent to the laughable 
and ridiculous air she gives to her own adventures, and 
is never afraid to censure those among the middle and 
upper classes who do not acknowledge her in her 
assumed office of Apostle of the Poor. She is, we feel 
persuaded, a most honest, right-minded, and devoted 
woman. 

We hear, that having printed her book, and probably 
having procured some pecuniary funds on its account, 
she is gone away again into the west, to minister any 
relief that she can to the wretched and dying, or at 
least to make known their misery to the public. 

By thus drawing attention to her work and her 
labours we hope to promote her benevolent object; and 
to show that the need of help and sympathy still 
remain great for the poor of Ireland, we give a copy 
of a letter from this lady to a friend of ours, which 
opens up a lamentable view of their sufferings at this 
moment :— 

“ Templecrone, Donegal, 
“ August 3d, 1847. 

“Dear Frienp,—I must trouble you with another 
letter, though no response has been made to a former 
one. Buta visit to Donegal, to Gweedore, Arranmore, 
and Templecrone, has so completely stirred my inmost 
soul, that I cannot conscientiously withstand the call to 
talk a little with you on the subject, knowing you will 
understand what I say. 

“T must not spend time to dwell on the labours of 
Forster, Griffith, and Hewetson. You well know they 
have been untiring, and I am prepared to say, almost 
unparalleled ; and they need not only supernatural 
wisdom, but supernatural strength, to withstand the 
mighty torrent that is pouring uponthem. What they 
can do, I cannot devise, if something more efficient be 
not done, and that immediately. Yes, now the people 
are fainting and dying in the most heart-rending 
manner in Arranmore and Templecrone, and none 
come to their relief. The boilers have ceased operation ; 
and the poor famished creatures are gathering chicken- 
grass and turnip-tops, boiling them, and letting them 
stand till they get cold, and eating them for almost 
their only support. 

“They cannot fish, but by sitting upon a rock, and 
taking a solitary crab, or the like, for they cannot man 
a boat. 

“ T went on Monday to the island of Arranmore, the 
kind Mr. Griffith for my guide; and shall I tell you 
what I saw? One of the boatmen was sent forward to 
say, that an American lady was coming to look at them, 
but would give them nothing that day, and they must 
not trouble her by begging. We entered their dark 
abodes: there, in groups, were they sitting or lying, 
with that emaciated, desponding, lifeless look of in- 
anity, that nothing else but long starvation could give ; 
and without uttering a syllable, gave us looks which 
never, never, can be effaced from my memory. I turned 
away, often begging Mr. Griffith to show me no more. 
I gave a little boy, whose shrivelled face and looks 
altogether had the appearance of a monkey’s more 
than a child’s—I gave him a biscuit; and the ghastly 
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smile which followed, to say the least, was horrid. 
I cannot now get away from the sight. We went to the 
grave-yard, saw a new-made grave, a straw rope lying by 
the side, and was told by a man who accompanied us 
that this was the grave of three children, whose father 
had carried them, lashed to his back, by this rope: and 
being unable, for want of strength, to bury the last, he 
had put it in the dust for him. 

“T went over the island, and saw here and there a 
little barley and oats waving in the breeze, which was 
the product of a little seed given them last spring, and 
now and then a small patch of potatoes ; but the whole 
on the island would not feed them, as all say, more than 
six weeks, if all were in the most economical readiness 
for use. Mr. Griffith took me over hill and dale of that 
romantic island, and showed me immense tracts of 
mountain Jand, good for grazing, and much of it good 
for grain ; and not a cow, horse, or sheep upon it, nor a 
patch of any thing eatable to be seen. 

“ Now, my friend, you, with me, will say, ‘What 
ought to be done—can be done?’ And while in Britain 
or America there are means sufficient to put such a 
machinery as would relieve them into operation, blood- 
guiltiness will be upon the hands of such as neglect it. 
Mr. Griffith showed me his road and pier, which the 
poor famished creatures have finished with so much 
taste; and he testifies that it was done with the great- 
est cheerfulness and patience; though they worked in 
hunger and nakedness, not one, he said, complained. 
This little piece of work really does honour to the 
labourers, as well as to Mr. Griffith, who contrived it. 

*T need not multiply facts. You have seen all these 
places, and your name is mentioned with much respect 

“ T am now at Mr. Forster's, and in an hour start for 
Gweedore, to meet Mr. Hewetson, and go on to Dublin. 
where I hope to find some supplies from America, for 
the poor, for my further distribution ; aud expect soon 
to visit the county of Mayo. Do not be angry at my 
long letter; I have not said half I have on hand about 
poor Donegal. And who will arise for her help, and 
those good men who are spending time and strength to 
mitigate their sufferings? The women are beyond all 
praise. Mrs. Hewetson, Mrs. Forster, and Mrs. Griffith 
have a twofold, if not a tenfold share; more, much 
more than any female should be called to suffer, 
especially those who are mothers. 

“T must stop, and may the God of all grace give us 
a disposition to act as we should act; so that we may 
meet Him at last, and receive his approbation when 
these poor creatures shall stand with us at his dread 
tribunal. 

“ Respectfully and thankfully, 
“A. NicHoLson.” 


> 


Sa. 


SONNET. 
BY ANNE ©. LYNCH, OF NEW YORK. 


Ox thou who once on earih, beneath the weight 
Of our mortality didst live and move, 

The incarnation of profoundest love ; 

Who on the Cross that love didst consummate, 
Whose deep and ample fulness could embrace 
The poorest, meanest of our fallen race, 

How shall we e’er that boundless debt repay ? 

By long loud prayers in gorgeous temples said 4 
By rich oblations on thine altars laid ? 

Ah no! not thus thou didst appoint the way : 
When thou wast bowed our human woe beneath, 
Then as a legacy thou didst bequeath 

Earth’s sorrowing children to our ministry ; 

Aud as we do to them, we do to thee. 





DON QUIXOTE RECEIVING IMAGINED 
HONOURS AT THE DUKES. 
(See the Illustration, p.129.) 
Art last, Don Quixote being calm, and dinner ended, 


the cloth was taken away, when there entered four | 


damsels; one with a silver ewer, another with a silver 
basin, a third with two fine, clean towels over her 
shoulder, and the fourth with her sleeves tucked up to 
her elbows, and in her white hands—for doubtless they 
were white—a wash-ball of Naples soap. She with the 
basin approached, and with a genteel air and assurance, 
thrust it under the beard of Don Quixote; who, without 
speaking a word, and wondering at the ceremony, 
believed it to be the custom of the country, instead of 
hands, to wash beards, and therefore stretched out his 
own as far as he could. Instantly the ewer began to 
rain upon him, and the wash-ball damsel hurried over 
his beard with great dexterity of hand, raising large 
flakes of snow—for the lather was not less white —not 
only over the beard, but over the whole face of the 
obedient knight, insomuch that he was obliged to shut 
his eyes, whether he would or no. The duke and 
duchess, who were not in the secret, sate in anxious 
expectation of the issue of this extraordinary ablution. 
‘The damsel barber, having lathered him completely, 
pretended that the water was all spent, and ordered the 
girl with the ewer to fetch more, observing that Signor 
Don Quixote would have the goodness to remain as he 
was till she came back, which he did, exhibiting the 


strangest and most ridiculous figure imaginable to the | 


company, who, seeing him with a neck half an ell long, 


and more than moderately brown, his eyes shut, and || 
his whole visage thus in the suds, had need of great | 
The damsels con- | 
cerned in the jest held down their eyes, not daring to | 
look at their lord and lady, who were divided between | 


discretion to abstain from laughter. 


anger and attempts to maintain their gravity, not 
knowing whether to chastise the girls for their bold- 
ness, or reward them for the pleasure their device had 


afforded. At last the damsel of the ewer came, and | 


an end being put to the washing of the knight, she 
who carried the towels wiped and dried him with much 
deliberation ; and all four at once, making him.a pro- 


found reverence, were going off; but the duke, that | 
Don Quixote might not smell the jest, called the | 
damsel with the basin, saying, “Come and wash me too, | 


and take care you have water enough.” The arch and 
diligent wench obeyed, and putting the basin to the 
duke’s chin, as she had done to that of Don Quixote, 
the ceremony was expeditiously repeated ; and when he 
was washed, lathered, wiped, and dried, again dropping 
their curtsies, they withdrew, 

Sancho, who was very attentive to the ceremonies, 
said to himself, “God he my guide ! is it the custom of 
this place, I wonder, to wash the beards of squires a8 
well as knights? On my conscience and soul, I need it 
much; and if they should give me a stroke of a razor, 
I should take it for a still greater favour.” ‘“ What are 
you muttering, Sancho?’ quoth the duchess. “1 was 
saying, madam,” answered Sancho, “ that in the courts 
of other princes, | have always heard, that when the 
cloth is taken away, they bring water to wash hands, 
and not suds to scour beards; and, therefore, one must 
live long to see much; and he who lives a long life, 
must pass through many evils; not that I deem one of 
these same scourings an evil, for to my mind it must 
rather be a pleasure than a pain.” “Give yourself no 
concern, friend Sancho,” quoth the duchess ; “ for I will 
order my damsels to wash you also, and lay you a-buck- 
ing, if it be needful.” “For the present I shall be satis- 
fied as to my beard,” answered Sancho; “for the rest 
God will provide hereafter."—Life and Adventures of 
Don Quixote, Vol. iit. b. 2, ¢.15. 
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| TO THE READERS OF THE PEOPLE'S AND HOWITT’S 
i JOURNALS. 


|| A NUMBER of Mr. and Mrs. Howitt’s friends have deemed it 
|| a matter of common justice to draw up and lay before the public 
| the following statement. The indefatigable exertions that have 
|| been made everywhere, both by printed, written, and personal 
means to damage, and, if possible destroy Mr. and Mrs. Howitt's 
| Journal, and at the same time, tieir characters, after having 
deprived them ofa considerable portion of their hard-earned pro- 
perty, can only be duly estimated by a candid examination of the 
documents which Mr. Howitt has placed for public and perma- 
nent inspection. A long list of the names of those who, after 
such examination, have concurred in the drawing up of this 
|| statement, or are prepared to prove its entire truth, might, if 
| necessary, be produced; for brevity’s sake, it is at present 
| deemed sufficient to lay before the public the following letters 
from eminent men who have known the whole case, from first to 
last; which is done with their full authority. 


My pear Sir, 5, Charlotte Street, Bedford Square. 
The impression made to your prejudice in many quarters, 
as to the dispute with Mr. Saunders, has occasioned me both 
regret and surprise. Probably I ought to modify both feeiiugs, 
by the recollection of the effect on my own miud of the ex-parte 
| statements which were ail that [ originally knew of the matter. 
That etfect was completely destroyed by the facts which you 
brought under my notice ; by inspection of the pretended ledger, 
and by the opportunities afforded me of watching the progress 
of a dispute, in which, for a time, I very unexpectedly found 
|| myself the means of communication between Mr. Saunders and 
|| yourself; and to a certain extent appealed to as a mediator. It 
| would be a long task to detail the means by which my first con- 
| victions were changed,—sullice it to say that, onwhat appears to 
| myself sufficient evidence, they terminated in the firm belief 
that you and Mrs. Howitt have been, and are still likely to be, 
cruelly injured in this affair. 
|| Merely as one of the public, (and at the commencement, I 
| was little more, in relation to yourself,) I feel tliat justice to 
|| character, and gratitude for services, alike require this declara- 
| tion. I am, dear Sir, yours sincerely, 
William Howitt, Esq., ; W. J. Fox. 
June 14, 1847. 
My Dear Sir, 88, Finsbury Square, June 14, 1847. 
Ihave no acquaintance with Mr. Saunders, and there- 
fore, of course, no knowledge of his character ; but I think you 
|| were justified in breaking off all business connection with hin, 
| and indeed, that you were absolutely bound to do so at any cost, 
|, after you had once come to the knowledge of the manner in 
|| which he kept his accounts, as indicated by that page of his 
{| aceonut-book which you showed to me. 

I cannot conceive how any one who has seen that single page, 
can doubt as to the course which it absolutely required you to 
take. At any rate, no consideration would have induced me to 
remain in connection for a single week, with any man who, 
undertaking to keep the accounts of the business, kept them in 
such a manner, and I regard your anxiety and determination at 
once to dissolve the connection, as a proof of the straightior- 
| wardness and integrity of your mind and heart, which 1 entirely 
believe to be incapable of a mean or sordid thought, much less 
of an action not consistent with the strictest honour and 
uprightness. 


am, 
With the most sincere respect and regard, 
Very truly yours, 
William Howitt, Esq. SouTnwoop Smiru. 

My Dear Sir, Finchley, August 5th, 1847. 

Ihave carefully read and examined the documents laid 
| before me. with reference to the proceedings of Mr. Saunders in 
| the matter of the recent partnership, and relating also to some 
things which have since occurred. 

It seems to me that few people who read these can any longer 
entertain any doubts as to who must be the great losers in the 
| affair, or fail to see that youand Mrs. Howitt have been trifled 
| with in a preposterous manner. These documents show that you 
| have not only been wronged throughout the period of partner- 

ship, but that the extent of these wrongs cannot be calculated or 

avoided. The fact of the very creditor who stepped forward at 
the commencement of the contest to declare that he was perfectly 
| Satisfied with Mr. Saunders’s accounts, now sending you the dis- 
honoured bills of Mr. Saunders, isin itse.f a most unanswerable 


argument. I do not care to speak of any thing beyond this; but 
if this can be forced upon your acceptance, the same fatal game 
may be played you with other bills and to any extent. 

I have no sort of personal complaint against Mr. Saunders. 
In the slight literary dealings we have had, he invariably treated 
me with every courtesy, and the fair fulfilment of his agreement. 
T speak solely from the strength of my own impressions in this 
matter, and for the sake of truth and right. 

That any body should entertain a doubt as to which of the 
two parties deserves sympathy, is extraordinary. So it is, how- 
ever, and by virtue of cool adroitness, patient subtlety, garbled 
notes, aud ingenious mystifications, the sympathy of some 
eminent individuals has been drawn over to Mr. Saunders. In 
fact, it seems to me, that if William Howitt should be flayed 
alive by the ereditors of the “ People’s Journal,” there will still 
be found somebody to say—“ Poor Mr. Saunders !” 

I fear that you and Mrs. Howitt must bravely look the prospect 
of ruinous demands in the face. I hardly see how you can 
escape it. If this must come, all the more shall I be anxious 
to declare and prove myself by every means in my power, 

Yours truly, 


William Howitt, Esq. R. H. Horne. 


Much misrepresentation having been made regarding the 
late withdrawal of Mr. Howitt from the People’s Journal, and 
it being difficult to represent in their true light transactions of 
this kind, in the form of a narrative, Mr. Howitt has deemed it 
necessary to deposit the documents, on which his reply to Mr. 
Saunders was based, at the Office of Howitt’s Journal, where 
they are now lying, and will continue to lie for public inspection. 
These Documents, to which Mr. Howitt earnestly solicits public 
attention, will be found on examination, to prove indubitably the 
following facts :— 

I. That Mr. Howitt had made arrangements for the Patnetion 
of a three-halfpenny People’s Journal as long ago as 1840 ; that 
the execution of this design was delayed by Mr. Howitt’s going 
to Germany, and that it was resumed again in 1845. Proved by 

Document No. L., containing,— 

(1.) Letters from Mr. Ball and Mr. Arnoid, of the late firm 
of Messrs. Ball and Arnold, Paternoster-row, referring to 
arrangements with them to publish this Journal in 1840. 

(2.) A letter from Dr. Smiles, of Leeds, in May, 1845. 

(3.) The Deed of Partnership between Mr. Saunders and Mr. 
Howitt, which, in the 11th clause explicitly recognises the plans 
Sor such a Journal as Mr. Howitt’s, and gives power to him and 
Mrs. Howitt for working of them out. 

If. That Mr. Saunders endeavoured, not to preven¢ Mr. 
Howitt entering into this partnership, but strenuously endea- 
voured to prevail on him to enter into it by false representations 
of the prosperity and prospects of the concern, namely, that the 
journal would pay at 18,000 circulation, and that it already, in 
the fourth month from its commencement, reached nearly 20,000 
of its first number, a proportionate amount of No, 2 and 3, and 
was likely to pay trom 4,V00/. to 7,000/. per annum! Proved by 

Document No. II. 

(1.) A letter from Mr. Saunders to Mr. Howitt, the language 
of which is extraordinary: declaring that Mr. Howitt’s money 
was absolutely not wanted, except for advertisements; and that 
with these, the Journal would “ go up likea balloon,” and never 
“ collapse or come down again.” 

(2.) The balance-sheet, drawn up by Messrs. Quilter and Ball, 
the accountants, appointed by the arbitrators, showing that at 
this very time, the concern had suffered a dead loss of 1,2217.! 

III. That although the fundamental conditions of the partner- 
ship were, that, besides editing the Journal, Mr. Saunders should 
keep the accounts of the concern, for the performance of which 
duties he was to receive, and did receive, 3007. per annum, with 
a prospective allowance of 400/. per annum, and a quarter share 
of the concern ; yet that, for four months during the partnership, 
as well as during the whole period previous, he kept no accounts 
whatever, except on loose papers, and that subsequently, when 
urged to keep his accounts in a regular manner, he framed a 
false ledger, and made fraudulent entries of money. Proved by 

Document, No. IIL, containing,— 

(1.) A letter from Mr. Beadnall, for many years manager of 
the bank of Messrs. Smith and Payne, expressing his conviction, 
from the inspection of the pretended ledger, of its thorougiily fie- 
titious character, and advising instant measures for Mr. Howitt’s 
protection. 

(2.) The Report of Messrs. Quilter and Ball, the accountants 
appointed by the arbitrators, stat.ng the utter want of a system 
of book-keeping capable of exhibiting the affairs of the concern ; 
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the perfectly fictitious character of the pretended ledger; and 
total want of authority for the al/eged agreement to dispose of 
or charge certain sums of money there so charged and disposed of. 

(3.) Specimens of fraudulent entries. 

(4.) The fabricated statement, in Mr. Saunders’s own hand, sent 
privately to the Messrs. Turners, solicitors, who drew the deed 
of partnership, on Mr. Howitt’s demanding, and Mr. Saunders’s 
agreeing, that all the partners should go together to take the 
opinion of those gentiemen on these fraudulent entries; this 
statement, which professed to be a transcript from the aforesaid 
ledger, being obviously intended by its false construction to pro- 
cure a false answer from the Messrs. Turner for Mr. Saunders’s 
vindication ; and which statement, declared in Mr. Saunders’s 
accompanying note (in his own hand) to be sent at the request of 
the partners, not only introduced a perfectly new and fictitious 
share into the concern, but studiously omilted the fraudulent 
entry made in favour A Mr. Saunders, on which it professed to 
ask advice, while it asked the Messrs. Turner to pass over in 
silence in their answer the fraudulent entry made against Mr. 
Howitt. + 

(5.) Copy of the said ledger, showing su/seguent alterations 
in this memorable statement, so soon as Mr. Saunders found 
that his attempt on the Messrs. Turner had failed. 

IV. That this mode of conducting business by Mr. Saunders 
was no novelty. Proved by 

Document, No. IV., containing,— 

(1.) A letter of Mr. Valentine Stevens, law-bookseller, of Bell- 
yard, respecting “the game played” by Mr.Saunders on his 
rother, William Stevens, printer; and on himself and_ his 

partner, (Mr. Pardon, utterly and to this day ruined by these 
transactions of Mr. Saunders.) his letter shows that Mr. Saun- 
ders was kept out of his bankrupt’s certificate for nearly three 
years, for not producing any account of the expenditure of the 
many thousands of their ‘money by him ; with Jr. Saunders’s 
own letter to Mr. Valentine Stevens, confessing his having kept 
no account of it, and pledging himself, if allowed to get his cer- 
tificate, never to go into business again. 

(2.) Letter of Mr. Bourne, stating that Mr. Saunders bought 
the Apprentice of him, to convert into the People’s Journal, for 
100/., to be paid on that Journal reaching a weekly circulation 
of 17,000 copies ; and of Mr. Saunders having refused, and con- 
tinuing to refuse, to pay this money, notwithstanding his many 
public statements that his Journal (paying at 18,000) had 
reached a weekly circulation of from 35,000 to 40,000 copies, 
and being “ commercially established and perfectly safe.” 

(3.) A letter from a gentleman of Lincoln, announcing Mr. 
Saunders’s failure there, and his having sent lawyers’ letters to 
intimidate the subscribers to a book of his there into paying 
from 8/. to 10/. each, towards his loss on his own book ! 

(4.) A letter from Mr. Dix, a man paid by Mr. Saunders 27. 5s, 
to malign Mrs. Howitt. 

(5.) Mrs. Howitt’s simple answer to this charge of Mr. Saun- 
ders, showing that the article attributed to Mr. Dix was an 
extract from an anonymous American work, made by Mrs. 
Howitt; and that the practice of inserting such selected matter 
in the Journal was begun by Mr. Saunders himself, with “The 
Lyttle Geste of Robin Hood.” Sor which Mr. Saunders charged 
the firm between 91. and 101. 

(6.) An extract from the Northern Star of June 3d, 1847, 
headed “ BEware OF A ScOUNDREL,” describing the character 
and daily practices of the said Mr. Dix, by Thom, the weaver 
poet, and others. 

V. That Mr. Howitt has retired from this so-called flourish- 
ing concern, with losses much larger than his investment (800/.), 
of which Mr. Saunders yet retains in hard cash 700/., add to 
this, Mr. Howitt’s heavy expenses, and the loss of a whole 
year’s literary income, of himself and Mrs. Howitt; -with, 
worse than all, liabilities to which he can see no end. Proved by 

Document, No. V., containing,— 

(1.) The balance-sheet made up"by Messrs. Quilter and Ball, 
showing a dead loss on the concern, up to Christmas last, of 
upwards of 3,000/. 

(2.) Messrs. Quilter and Ball’s bill for making intelligible 
the concerns of the People’s Journal—87/. 15s., of which Mr. 
Saunders refused to pay a farthing; although in his second public 
statement he positively asserted that he never re! to have an 
accountant appointed, and brought his arbitrators to do the 
same. 

(3.) The deed of dissolution, showing 
Howitt’s loss, notwithstanding Mr.Saunders's 
to the public of a circulation of from 35,000 to 40,000, and 
therefore of a yearly income from it (besides his salary of 61. 


the amount of Mr. 
4d. T ots, 7. 





per week), according to his letter—Document, No. II.—of from 
1,100/. fo 2,0007. 


(4.) A letter from Mr. Saunders to a gentleman in the | 
country, confessing that, although he and Mr. Turrell, his | 
brother-in-law, had covenanted (on Mr. Howitt’s resigning his i 


investment) to discharge all liabilities, he ~ Saunders) had 
since made arrangements with Messrs. Venables and Co. to leave 
the large liabilities in their hands lying over against Mr. Howitt. 


(5.) Circulars and — statements of Mr. Saunders, of _ 


various dates, from early in 1846 to April 17th, 1847, declaring 
the weekly circulation, as above stated, from 35,000 to 40,000 
weekly ; and his own letter—Document, No. II.—showing the 
profits on such a circulation to be from 1,100/. to 2,000/. a-year ! 


and that, THEREFORE, IF THIS WERE TRUE, INSTEAD OF COM | 


PELLING Mr. HoWITT TO RETIRE WITH THE LOSS ALREADY 
STATED, HE OUGHT TO HAVE PAID HIM NOT ONLY HIS WHOLE 


INVESTMENT BACK, BUT A HANDSOME SUM FOR THE REAL H 


VALUE OF HIS HALF SHARE OF THE PROPERTY. 

(6.) d letter from Messrs. Venables, Wilson, and. Tyler, the 
stationers of the People’s Journal, received by Mr. Howitt since 
the dissolution of partnership, ing dish 
Saunders, to the amount of 6(7l.,and demanding payment of them 
by Mr. Howitt :—these Messrs. Venables and Co. being the same 
who wrote a note for Mr. Saunders to print on his second public 
statement, contradicting Mr. Howit?s account of the affairs of 





the People’s Journal, when he warned both them and the public; | 


ed bills,of Mr. 


contradicting also the official statement and balance-sheet of | 


Messrs. Quilter and Ball, and asserting that they had themselves 


examined the state of Mr, Saunders’s accounts, and were per- | 


fectly satisfied. 


(7.) A second letter from Messrs. Venables and Co., dated | 


July 15th, 1847, demanding payment from Mr. Howitt for 
another dishonoured bill of Mr. Saunders of 2481., making a 
total of 9221. ; and, to use their own words, calling his immediate 


“attention to this unsatisfactory position of our account with | 


your late firm.” 
(8.) A third letter of Messrs. Venables and Co., just received, 


August 18th, announcing another dishonoured bill of Mr. | 


Saunders, of 2791. 12s. Gd., amounting now to 1,201. ! 


To these important and decisive documents it will not be i 


necessary to add more than the following observations. Mr. 


Howitt has been blamed by some parties for the apparent | 
warmth of his Reply to Mr.Saunders; but what honourable | 
man could avoid warmth on finding himself first entrapped into | 
a ruinous concern, and then being, to use a plain but proper | 


term, robbed to a heavy, positive, and probably to a ruinous | 


extent, and maligned into the bargain? It is only due to Mr. 


Howitt to say that, on referring to his public statements, every |; 


one of them is only too completely supported by the documents 


here enumerated, and to which the inspection of the public is | 


most earnestly solicited by him. 
It should also be kept in mind that Mr. Howitt had from 
1840 been preparing for the publication of his Journal—that 


Mr. Savinders came to him in November, 1845, and adroitly | 
made himself master of his plans—and that the People’s | 
Journal, as stated by Mr. Howitt in his Reply, was in reality | 


founded by him: founded on his information, co-operation, and 


procuration of agents, coadjutors in all the large towns, and the | 
most eminent of its contributors; while the names of Willivm |; 
and Mary Howitt were assiduously used all over the kingdom, /' 
not only in’print, but by paid canvassers for the establishment 


of that Journal, 


Finally. As Mr. Saunders has stated that an appeal has been 


made to the press, and that there has been but one opinion— 
that in his favour—it is necessary on behalf of Mr. Howitt to 
state that no appeal has hitherto been made by um to the press. 
That Mr. Seuishees has importuned the editors of the newspaper 
press by numerous letters and lithographed circulars; but that, 
while a few of the country editors, imposed on by his plausible 
statements, incautiously expressed an opinion, more than 150, 
including nearly the whole of the London, and the most influ- 
ential of the seg tg press, steadily refused to notice his 
appeals ; and that Mr. Howitt, having since had an opportunity 
of submitting the documents to the inspection of many of them, 
there has been but one general acknowledgment amongst such, 


that the public had been grossly imposed on,.and Mr. and Mrs. | 


Howitt cruelly maligned. 
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